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FOREWORD 


Tuts book, ADVENTURES IN SERVICE, is itself an ad- 
venture. It is a new kind of textbook, intended not 
merely to be read through but to furnish you with a 
background on which you may outline and paint the 
picture of your own community. As you work on your 
canvas there may be spots from which you will recoil 
because they are not very attractive. It may take a 
fine kind of courage to be honest and paint things as 
they are but our Teacher and Master was not aiming 
to please when he painted the picture of the Jericho 
Road, held up to scorn the indifferent officials who 
passed by on the other side, and praised the despised 
Samaritan for his deeds of neighborliness. 

So we are not promising you an easy adventure, but 
we are promising one which, like the adventure of the 
good Samaritan, will lead to new and splendid under- 
takings in good will. 

As you set out on these adventures there are a few 
brief directions which may help you to chart your 
way over some unblazed trails: 

1. Think of your class as a workshop of co-oper- 
ative thinking on ways to Christianize community life. 
We are presenting here the raw material out of which 
you may choose that which will help you construct real 
communities of good will. These chapters do not have 
to be studied in the order in which they are given. On 
the contrary, it will be much better for your group 
to make its own arrangement. 

2. Select, then, those chapters that deal with your 
community needs. This may mean that you must face 
and analyze some unpleasant facts and problems about 
your neighborhood. It may mean that you discover in- 
teresting people and groups that you have never known 
of before. We hope it will mean a new appreciation 
of the service that is being rendered by many agencies. 

3. In the chapters choose the situations which are 
most nearly like your own. In addition, formulate any 
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similar situations with which you are familiar. Try to 
understand the specific problem or problems involved 
in each situation. 


4, - Next, study the suggested solutions. Discuss 
them to discover if they are the best possible ways of 
solving the questions. Work out, if you can, better or 
additional suggestions. Questions like these have more 
than one possible answer, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that a group of thinking young people will find better 
solutions than any suggested here. 


5. Use the questions and suggestions for things to 
do at the end of each chapter. This book will have 
failed unless some of it is carried into practice. 


6. Don’t be afraid to face frankly the difficulties 
and hindrances in the way of working out any sat- 
isfactory solutions, for by wrestling with them it may 
be possible that you will not only gain some much- 
needed information concerning your own community, 
but you may find that you are able to solve the prob- 
lems. 


7. Remember that you are approaching these situa- 
tions as a Christian, and it is the Christian solution 
for which you are seeking. 


8. If the dwellers and travelers on the Jericho 
Road in your community and county are really on 
your heart, you will want to turn often to the life 
and teachings of the One who was interested in the 
man who fell among thieves. You will want to study 
what he said and did, that you may from him get in- 
spiration and wisdom to help you solve the problems 
of your Jericho Road. 

Tue Epiror 


CHAPTER I 


WORKING TOGETHER 


Some SITUATIONS 


1. For a hundred years the two little churches in 
the village had stayed apart. They had preached 
brotherhood but had fallen short in its practice. Both 
had grown weak in men and money, but “neither side 
would give in.” One congregation had a pastor half 
the time and the other had half a pastor most of the 
time. The records at the end of each year showed a 
losing battle. Instead of supporting one good min- 
ister, they starved two poor ones. Instead of employ- 
ing one good janitor, they tried to pay two of the 
other variety. Two coal bills were always awaiting 
the attention of the two overworked treasurers, and two 
Sunday schools in this little village of less than thirty 
houses broke up the natural groupings of the children 
each Sunday morning. There were not enough young 
people to keep two societies going, so neither church 
had such an organization. On Sunday night the two 
congregations of a dozen people would each sing lustily, 

“We are not divided, 
All one body we, 


One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


The next morning they would look out upon the two 
white spires as far apart as ever. Although they knew 
that their membership was growing smaller each year, 
they breathed a prayer of thankfulness because of 
the thought, “The other church is still worse off than 
we are.” How many, many rural communities are even 
now in the same competitive struggle as this one was! 


2. Here is a beautiful little valley of homesteads 
which constitutes another parish. In the center the 
roads cross, a little cluster of homes is grouped around 
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a store, a filling station, a lodge hall, and a school. 
Three church buildings lie along one of these streets, 
all three in a row. One of these houses of God is not 
now used. It stands there with windows broken, giv- 
ing its daily testimony to each passer-by that compe- 
tition in religion instead of co-operation is wasteful 
and discouraging. The next church has had three pas- 
tors come and go during the past three years; each 
one “left before his year was up.” The third church 
has been pastorless for six years, and its only spark of 
life left is the Woman’s Missionary Society. 


The people who were responsible for building three 
churches in a row are gone, and we shall not dwell upon 
their mistakes. But those who are responsible for this 
situation remaining unchanged are here now. 


3. Another village has 240 people and five churches. 
The membership of each of the five churches is seven, 
twelve, thirteen, twenty-five, and thirty respectively. 
This arrangement prevents any one church from hav- 
ing a resident pastor, or a Sunday school, or an organi- 
zation for young people. 





4. Here is another hamlet of just twenty-six houses 
but with 600 people in the township. Two churches a 
hundred feet apart divide the religious life of this com- 
munity. We enter one of the buildings and read from 
the attendance chart on the front wall, the words, 
“Attendance last Sunday, 13; attendance to-day, 12.” 

“Where does your young people’s class sit on Sunday 
mornings?” we ask. 
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“We haven’t any young people’s class,” is the curt 
reply. 

“Where are your juniors, then?” 

“What would a boy do if he came into this Sunday 
school?” asks our guide with signs of mixed disgust 
and shame. 


“We don’t know; what would he do?” we ask. 
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“He would look up front there and see that little 
children’s class, then he would look back there in the 
corner and see that old folks’ class. Then he would 
turn and walk out. That’s what’s been a-happenin’ 
here for twenty-five years. We have thirty members 
left. The other church has thirty-seven. We pay our 
pastor eight hundred dollars, the other church pays 
six hundred dollars to their preacher. As the old 
folks die off, we get smaller and smaller.” 


5. Another village has a creek running through the 
center. A church stands on each side of the stream. 
A bridge spans the little waterway, which is crossed 
daily by the children as they attend the one village 
school, or call for mail at the one post office. Yet the 
two churches divide the children’s religious life, and, in 
fact, like the little creek, have divided the community 
on numerous occasions for half a century. 


6. Here is one of those villages whose houses are 
stretched out along the roadside like a string of beads. 
At each end of the string stands a church. A county 
executive for the Girl Scouts was recently invited to 
one of these churches to help the pastor organize his 
girls. As she was completing her work she suggested 
that she and this pastor call at the other parsonage, 
for good scouts cannot be denominational in their 
scope. The first pastor wanted the girls to meet in his 
church. 

“No, in my church,” the other argued. 

Finally, the Scout executive had to return with noth- 
ing accomplished. 


Some SouutTions 


1. In one village, one evening an “overhead official” 
of one of two rival churches met with the people of 
the other congregation and they had a heart-to-heart 
talk. They agreed that both churches were gradually 
growing smaller under the present system, that it was 
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useless to try to interest high-school students with un- 
derpaid pastors who had never been to high school or 
to college. 

“Why shouid we ask two ministers to preach both 
morning and evening here,” they asked, “when one can 
do it better alone?” 

Finally this church official said: “Let us divide our 
work differently here. Let us have a minister of one 
denomination to do all the preaching and pastoral 
work for both congregations, and a director of reli- 
gious education of the other denomination to teach 
religion, not only here in the village but in all the out- 
lying school districts.” 

They discussed this plan at length. They decided 
they would rather listen to one good pastor than to 
two uninteresting preachers. A larger congregation 
would mean a more inspirational service. By uniting 
the Sunday schools they would have enough pupils to 
have graded lessons, and a trained director of religious 
education could do wonders for their children and 
young people. Besides, she could work in twenty sur- 
rounding schoolhouses and really train up an entirely 
new constituency of Christian boys and girls. She 
could also guard the “denominational interests” of the 
one church, while the pastor would see that the other 
congregation remained true to the “faith of their 
fathers,” but both congregations could work together 
for the best interests of the kingdom of God in that 
community. 

They needed a little time to think it over. They 
had worked at their “problem in division” so long, it 
was hard to think in terms of “addition.” For a hun- 
dred years the Lord’s people in this little hill village 
had allowed some historical doctrine to keep them apart, 
and now as they thought of worshiping together they 
wondered what would become of their “historical dif- 
ferences.” They were promised, however, that each 
congregation should have its separate set of officers 
and that the denominational loyalty of each church 
should be maintained. By the end of the first month 
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both congregations had accepted the plan. By the end 
of the second month the pastor of the one denomination 
was preaching in the other church to the united con- 
gregations. In a little more than another month the 
trained director of religious education arrived, and the 
splendid program of this “Larger Parish” began. 


2. In another village it was the young people who 
undertook to find a solution for their overchurched sit- 
uation. A mass meeting was arranged one Sunday 
night to talk over these problems. As a result, the 
young people decided to organize a joint Young Peo- 
ple’s Society. It holds its meetings in one of the 
churches and takes its name from the other denomina- 
tion. But this arrangement provides for enough young 
people to carry on a splendid program; and thus the 
solution is being found. 


3. The competition between two churches was 
solved by a young woman who directed a Vacation 
Church School ina rural community. She was more 
interested in the children than in the denominational 
history of their parents, so she invited all to come. Her 
committee in charge was likewise interdenominational. 
A young school-teacher home for the vacation came 
daily to offer her help. A common cause united the 
workers. 

Later a young man was offered the pastorate of one 
of these churches. His generous, youthful attitude ap- 
pealed to the people of the other church, and they soon 
invited him to preach to the united congregations. Now 
one church bell sends out its music on a Sunday morn- 
ing calling all to the house of God for a united service 
of worship. 


4. In yet another instance each church had a 
Young People’s Society. These young people did not 
carry such deep denominational scars as their elders. 
They sought out ways of expressing a new spirit of 
friendliness between the churches. Their united high- 
school life helped. Dan Cupid, who knows no denomi- 
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national lines, helped them get together. Finally they 
arranged to hold three meetings each month of their 
young people’s societies separately as before, but the 
fourth meeting is a joint meeting. They also have joint 
socials once every three months. As a result of this 
new arrangement, a new spirit is growing in the hearts 
of the older people in the two churches and a new day 
is dawning for the community’s religious life. 


5. In one community the church members tried to 
organize what they called a “community church,” but 
were advised against such a move by their denomina- 
tional supervisors. Then they organized a “Com- 
munity Sunday school,” which now directs the com- 
munity’s religious life. Their experiment has proved 
successful and their boys and girls now have organized 
religious activities. 


6. Two neighboring churches worked out a plan 
whereby one of them became responsible for all of the 
girl scouts in the community and: the other church 
cared for the boys. One church put on a father-and- 
son banquet, and the other church served the mothers 
and daughters. The Home Bureau was offered the 
social room in one of the churches, and the Farm 
Bureau held its meetings in the other building. 


7. Three “mass meetings” were held in one com- 
munity during the year and a plan worked out whereby 
the two churches could continue with their regular spe- 
cial denominational organizations, but could employ 
one pastor and unite their Sunday schools and other 
organizations that they had in common. They called 
this a “federated church.” 


Suggestions for Using the Chapter 


1. Choose one, or more, of the situations outlined 
and suggest what you think would be the best way to 
change the religious situations of the parish, 
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2. If two preachers want to stay in the same small 
community and minister to two small churches, and, 
likewise, if two sets of church officers, jealous for their 
own leadership, choose to keep these two churches go- 
ing, why should anyone else object? Isn’t this their 
own business? Discuss. 


3. Read carefully John 17.11, 22, 23. What do 
you think the spirit of this passage would suggest? 

4, What practical difficulties stand in the way of 
some such solution of the problem of the overlapping of 
denominations? 


5. If we employ one minister instead of two, what 
would you suggest the other man could do? 


6. Would you apply Jesus’ words, “A man ought 
to lay down his life for his friends,” to the church and 
say, “A church ought to lay down its life for its 
friends,” thinking of the community as the church’s 
friend? 


7. How can young people change the attitude be- 
tween two churches? Mention other suggestions be- 
sides these: 


Before the year is over, you will be giving a pageant. 
You will want to invite the young people from the 
other church. You will reserve some of the best seats 
for them. You may offer to give this pageant in still 
another church with the understanding that the young 
people will return the visit. When high school opens in 
the autumn. you will arrange with the young people 
from the other church to give a joint reception for the 
teachers. When you have a “special speaker” you will 
invite the other church group over, or perhaps take 
your speaker along and hold the union meeting in their 
church, ; 


CHAPTER II 
HOMES 


Somer Prosiems or Country Homes 


A. Poverty—the result of il health, economic condi- 
tions, and old age. 


1. “Go straight ahead to the corner, turn there to 
the left, and then go to the first house on the left side 
of the road,” said the man in the farmhouse at the 
foot of the hill. 


And thus the automobile, loaded with boxes of clothes 
and toys, Christmas dinners and fruit, plowed on 
through the snow. Now sticking in some extra deep 
snowbank, backing up, bucking it harder this time, on 
up the hill the group of young people went, wondering 
whom they would find and liow they would be received. 
It was beginning to get dark as they arrived at the 
little unpainted house on this lonely road. The bleak 
snow-covered hills seemed more lonely now than ever. 
The automobile was driven close to the kitchen door, 
with the headlights on full so as to take away the for- 
bidding appearance of the place. 

“Good evening, Mr. Franks! A Merry Christmas to 
everybody! We’re a committee from our church mak- 
ing some Christmas visits.” 

At this the guests were given seats around the stove, 
where the family was gathered. The children whis- 
pered questions to their mother, trying to find out 
who these strange visitors were. Over in the corner 
stood an empty Christmas tree, which the father and 
children had cut that afternoon from the woods. 

“T see you have your tree all ready for Christmas!” 

“Yes, but I guess we won’t have much of a Christmas 
this year,” said the father. 

“Don’t you think our tree is beautiful?” asked his 
wife, as if trying to protect the feelings of her children 
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and hide the fact from the guests that her proud home 
was empty. 

“T think those decorations are so pretty,” she con- 
tinued. ‘We bought them when our first baby had her 
first Christmas thirteen years ago. All of our six 
children have enjoyed them.” 

“But I guess we can’t have much of a Christmas this 
year,’ Mr. Franks began again, slowly. “I bought 
this farm with a good big mortgage on it. Have to 
pay my interest each year. Some of the principal be- 
sides. ‘Then the taxes. Guess I’m going to lose it. 
Two years behind with my payments now.” 

And the conversation continued until he finally ad- 
mitted that his creditors had advertised his farm for 
sale. 

Mr. Franks was trying to farm with too little cap- 
ital. His farm was poor and small. He knew little of 
scientific agriculture. He needed the help of the county 
agent. The family was lonely. They greatly appre- 
ciated this friendly visit. In these busy days we ought 
to take time to visit such families. 


2. The Epworth League which arranged this day’s 
visits had been to five families in all. First was the 
home of the old couple, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, where 
the man was sick. Then eight miles on the other side 
of town was another old couple, a happy pair, even 
though the woman was sick in bed. The Watterson 
family was next, on a back road where the automobile 
got stuck in the snow. Theirs was the house where the 
father said he couldn’t find any work and where the 
mother kept the chickens in the attic of the house. Then 
the Dawes family, with seven pretty children, where 
the father gave the visitors a sack of potatoes in ex- 
change for the six boxes of clothes and food. 

In the Johnson home old age and sickness added to 
the pangs of poverty. Mr. Johnson, seventy-nine, lay 
sick on an old bed in the kitchen. Mrs. Johnson, who 
said she was eighty-six, sat by the stove trying to get 
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the green wood to burn enough to warm the room. Her 
cupboard, as in the nursery rime, was bare. Mr. John- 
son told of his being hit by an automobile, explained 
how his earlier savings had gone for drink, and com- 
plained that he had no one to care for him in his old 
age. Poverty, sickness, age, and loneliness told the 
story of this family, as they did the story of the next 
one on the day’s tour. 

Sickness and poverty are twin sisters. Mr. Watter- 
son had lost his job and his wife then went out to work. 
Three months of idleness and sickness followed and then 
the papers announced that Mr. Watterson was being 
sought by the officers because he had deserted his fam- 
ily. The law took its course and he was sent to the state 
prison on the charge “desertion.” He then became 
one of the “criminal class.” 

As we look into the needs of these five homes we find 
poverty in all. In three, sickness complicates their 
problems. In two more, old age hovers over them, and 
in the others a large family of children makes heavy 
demands. All are lonely and friendless. 


3. At the County Farm, sometimes called “The 
Poor Farm,” there are a score of old people left with- 
out friends or property. Any one of us who has been 
alone in a large city knows the sensation of being sur- 
rounded by many people, none of whom has any in- 
terest in us. If we were without money and alone, the 
day seemed longer and more tedious. Lengthen this 
penniless day among strangers into weeks and months 
and years, and we understand the situation of the “in- 
mates” at the County Farm or at any “Home for the 


Aged.” In every county there are one or more such 
institutions. 


B. Family Disorganization 


1. One picks up the morning paper and reads such 
headlines as these, “Chicago Man Tried for Bigamy,” 
“Defense Attorney in Hall-Mills Case Admits He is to 
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Defend Widow,” “Jury for Famous Divorce Case 
Ready.” Books appear in our libraries on “Family 
Disorganization” and “The World-Wide Increase of 
Divorce.” In one of these books we find a table which 
shows the divorce rate steadily increasing; one divorce 
to seventeen marriages in the year 1887; one divorce to 
twelve marriages in 1906, and one to six marriages in 
1924. One broken home, now out of every six! 


2. If we should visit a state reformatory and stand 
in the big quadrangle, we should see the 824 inmates 
during their military drill. Just mere boys, they are! 
Fifty of them are only sixteen years of age, and 113 
more are seventeen. The average age of these crim- 
inals is only twenty and one-half years. But worse 
than this, eighty per cent of them have previously been 
confined in some other penal or correctional institution. 
Most of these boys come from broken homes. We 
pause and wonder why there is not more concern, 
more preparation and study, for this great profession 
of home making. 


C. Lack of Enriching Interests 


Two hundred farm children in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades were asked one Monday morning to 
write some compositions which would tell what they 
had done on Sunday. Here are a few of the composi- 
tions: 

“Sunday morning father and I took a ride in the 
auto. When we returned home I read about the boys 
of °76. Then I did some lessons. Then I spent the 
rest of the evening reading the Sunday paper. About 
eight o’clock I went to bed.” This was written by a 
boy in the seventh grade. 

Another boy writes: “Sunday I got up about a 
quarter to eight and ate my breakfast and went out- 
side and got on my wheel and rode down to my 
friend’s house and took a boat ride for about an hour. 
I came home and rode around till about one o’clock, 
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Then some boys came to my house, then we played ball 
to about four-thirty o’clock. After that I ate my 
supper and did my arithmetic and nine-thirty went to 
bed.” 

- “On Sunday I did not go anywhere. I stayed at 
home to get rested from Saturday. But I spent my 
time reading. I almost finished a book.” Written by 
a girl. 

“On Sunday I did not go to church as I should. I 
stayed home and read a book and the Sunday paper.” 
Written by a boy. 

“Sunday morning I got up at eight o’clock and 
washed up and ate my breakfast and put on my best 
clothes and went out for a walk. After dinner I went 
for a ride in an automobile. I rode all the afternoon 
until seven o’clock. I came home and ate my supper. 
After supper I played the piano and radio until eleven 
o’clock at night. Then undressed and went to bed.” 
Written by a boy fifteen years old. 

“On Sunday morning it was raining hard and I was 
able only to stay indoors. Not being able to attend 
church I read my Sunday-school lesson over and helped 
mother a little. In the evening I read a story by the 
name of ‘God and the Groceryman,’ by Harold Bell 
Wright, and as I had been up late the night before 
I ate a small lunch, read the ‘Goodnight’ Scriptures, 
played some hymns on the piano and then finished my 
week-end vacation by retiring to bed.” By a girl twelve 
years of age, in the eighth grade. 

“Sunday I just sat around and did nothing.” By a 
fifth grader, ten years of age. 


“Sunday morning I got up and did my chores and 
then my mother and father went away. My brother and 
I played ball. We broke one ball before dinner. We 
ate our dinner and played ball. We did our chores. 
As we were coming home we heard our father and 
mother coming home. We were glad. We took the 
horses into the barn and gave them hay. We ate our 
supper. We talked a while and went to bed. I said 
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good-night to my father and mother.” Written by a 
boy thirteen years of age. 

“On Sunday we had company. I had much fun.” 
By a boy ten years old. 

“Sunday we had a snowball fight. In the afternoon 
we went out and played in the hay.” A boy thirteen 
years old wrote this. 


“Sunday morning we did not get up in time to go to 
church, so sat around until dinner. Then I walked to 
Medford and back. I had supper and went over to 
our neighbor’s to get help with my lesson. When we 
had finished, we listened to the radio and came home at 
ten-thirty. I went to bed, regretting there would be 
school to-morrow.” Written by a girl thirteen years 
old. 

“Sunday morning after breakfast we all went for 
an automobile ride to see some friends.” By a boy aged 
twelve years. 


“Sunday I got up and took my fishing rod and an- 
other boy and I went fishing. I caught one fish. After- 
ward I came home and stayed there.” By a boy eleven 
years old. 


“I did not go anywhere Sunday. When I got up I 
didn’t feel very good. In the afternoon I read part of 
a book. It was ‘My Cousin Geoffery and I.’” By a boy 
eleven years old. 


“Sunday morning when I got up I saw two boys 
going fishing. I got my breakfast and took my pole 
and went too. I went to the dam but the fish didn’t 
bite. I ran up to Buckley’s, but the police dog chased 
me inside. Charley took him in. The fish didn’t bite 
so I went home and went up in the woods. After a while 
I went home and read a story, then I ate my supper 
and went to bed.” Written by a boy eleven years old. 

‘Sunday morning I awoke at eight o’clock. After 
getting dressed and washed I helped to get breakfast 
ready. After breakfast I got ready to go to Sunday 
school. While getting ready three of my girl friends 
came to pay a visit, so instead of going to Sunday 
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school I stayed home to entertain my friends. About 
three o’clock, having a good time, they went home. 
After dinner my aunt came and we played cards and 
talked till ten o’clock. They went home and we went 
to bed.” Written by a girl in the seventh grade. 

“T got up the same time Sunday morning as I did 
Saturday morning, and did the same work through the 
day as I did Saturday.” By a boy in the sixth grade. 

“On Sunday I looked at the funny paper. After 
that I read books and Western magazines.” Written 
by a boy. 

“T began the day by getting up and dressing. When 
breakfast was ready I ate it. Then I went to Grover 
with the milk. We got back about eleven o’clock. Then 
I went to South Landing with my brother. When we 
came back it was dinner time and we ate it. Then I 
read the Sunday paper until it was time to do chores. 
I had to take care of six horses, fourteen cows and 
one calf. Time I got through taking care of them it 
was milking time. I milked five cows and stripped one. 
Then it was supper time.” Written by a boy fifteen 
years old, in the seventh grade. 

After reading the stories of three days—Saturday, 
Sunday, and one school day—of 200 of these farm 
boys and girls, it is interesting to see how little concern 
there is for some of the simple pleasures that mean 
so much to boys and girls. 


Comradeship: ‘There was no mention made by any 
of the two hundred children that either their father or 
their mother played a game with them, although sixty- 
four per cent of them mentioned play. Is it possible 
that fathers and mothers are too busy to play even one 
game with their children? 

The work in the home mentioned by these boys and 
girls indicates that farm children work more than city 
children. One boy reported “rising at four-thirty, 
tending to fourteen cows, milking five of them, tending 
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to one calf and six horses.” Another spoke of milking 
_ ten cows. Seventy-nine per cent of the boys spoke of 
doing chores. Sixty-two per cent of the girls washed 
dishes twice daily. Only seven out of a hundred boys 
spoke of working with their father; and, strangely 
enough, only seven out of a hundred girls mentioned 
working with their mother. This indicates that there 
is a need for parents to work more with their children. 
In fact, one great need is closer co-operation in the 
home. Co-operation is what changes a house into a 
home, drudgery and routine into creative ‘work, 
parental authority into family loyalty—in short, de- 
velops Christian attitudes. 


Health: You will notice also that there was little at- 
tention given to some of the fundamental laws of health. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the pupils arose in the morn- 
ing between five and six-thirty. Five per cent reported 
six and a half hours’ sleep or less; another five per cent 
reported seven or seven and a half hours; another 
twelve per cent slept eight hours. Better homes must 
be more concerned with the health of the children. 


Religious Needs: It is all too evident that the 
church is failing to minister to these young people. 
Only thirty-six per cent of the 200 attended Sunday 
school! Only thirty per cent went to church! These 
boys and girls are being deprived of the opportunity 
to learn to interpret life in the light of the teachings of 
Jesus. They are having no share in that sympathetic 
Christian comradeship which helps so much in working 
through those personal problems that all of us face. 
Probably, too, these boys and girls are not having a 
chance to get the training in planning and carrying out 
enterprises on their own initiative such as the church 
would give them in its Intermediate Epworth League, 
its Scout groups, and its recreation programs. They 
are losing much when they do not have a real share in 
the fine Christian fellowship that even the smallest 
church provides, 
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SomE SOLUTIONS 


1. A dozen and more years ago a young lawyer - 
and a young school-teacher in Salt Lake City were 
married. Their honeymoon was a camping trip through 
the mountains and canyons of Arizona. They decided 
while on this trip that they would settle down on the 
old family homestead and specialize in “home-making.” 
The years passed joyously, though some might call 
them hum-drum years. News reporters never write up 
the happy homes. 

One day the Library Association in their State was 
holding its annual meeting, and a half day’s session 
was given to the county-library plan and to methods 
for providing reading material for the rural popula- 
tion. This farm woman, who with her husband had de- 
cided to give their lives to the making of a good home, 
was asked to be one of the speakers, and she accepted 
and went. 

The chairman in introducing her said: “I hardly 
know how to introduce Mrs. West. She is not a libra- 
rian. She is not a teacher. She is simply one of the 
farm women about whom we are talking in this morn- 
ing’s session. We are trying to find a way whereby 
all farm homes can have equal opportunities for read- 
ing as do city homes.” 

Then he held up a book and said, “This book came 
to our library a week ago and I have taken the time 
to read it. It was written by Mrs. West’s twelve year 
old son, Bob. So I think I shall introduce the next 
speaker simply as Bob’s mother.” 


This little unassuming mother came to the platform 
and began haltingly to speak. 


“I have always wished I could do something my- 
self,” she began. ‘When I was a girl I was the Rey- 
erend Mr. Davidson’s daughter. When I became a 
young woman I was always introduced as Bishop 
Davidson’s sister. Now, the years have passed, and I 
am introduced as Bob’s mother.” 
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She had started us all to thinking. Then she told us 
about her Bob and her Mary. 

**When our children were small,” she continued, “Mr. 
West and I would read a book aloud to them and then 
have them tell the story before we began another. When 
they became old enough to write, they would write the 
story. During those many evenings in front of the 
fireplace, many books were read and reviewed and Bob 
developed a style of writing all his own. This book, 
Bob and His Father in the North Woods, to which our 
chairman just referred, Bob wrote when he was eleven 
years old and the publishers readily accepted the man- 
uscript. Now Bob is twelve and he has just sent his 
second book to the printers. It is as natural for him 
to read or to write as it is to play with his collie dog 
or to camp in his Indian wigwam on the hill back in 
the sheep pasture.” 


A little later friends and neighbors in the Wests’ 
village gave a reception to Bob. Their printed invita- 
tion included this paragraph: 


“We, the members of the joint committee of the Mil- 
ler Avenue Parent-Teacher Association and the Tru- 
man C. Tobey Post of the American Legion, met to 
arrange for the showing of Canadian pictures by, and 
a public greeting to, a local boy, young Robert West, 
do declare our pleasure in the opportunity afforded to 
bring home to the boys and girls of the community that 
we parents and grown-ups are not just critical elders 
but rather are mature citizens happy to applaud the 
ambition and industry of the young folks and that in 
doing honor to this intrepid Miller Avenue schoolboy 
we wish our actions to be a notice to other boys and 
girls that we stand ready to encourage them toward 
outstanding accomplishments.” 


Greatness or success is not like stucco, plastered 
on the walls. It comes from within. The hope of the 
American home lies in fostering—not thwarting—the 
good inner impulses of youth. Real religion can not be 
taught; nay, it cannot be summoned; it can only be 
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lived. Who is going to be responsible for making our 
American homes what they should be? 


2. Here is a mother whose specialty is children. 

“Being a mother,” she holds, “is a great profession.” 
She studies it, lives it, loves it. As she studies her 
children she finds that their principal mental and 
physical growth comes through play. And since the 
particular place where her children play forms the 
background of their activities during these most im- 
pressionable years, she got interested in a play room. 
If there had been a possible room on the main floor, 
she would have made a play room out of it, but she 
has only three rooms downstairs, so she made over the 
living room. 

In one end is the “garage.” Always you'll find the 
kiddie kars, the tricycles and the trucks parked there— 
that is, when they are not encircling the house. The 
parking rules are strictly enforced. 

Next to the garage are the low table and chairs for 
quiet play, for coloring, clay modeling, cutting out 
pictures, pasting scrapbooks and reading. Of course, 
since this living room was to be made over into a play- 
room, and since the principal purpose of a playroom 
is playing, naturally a lot of other changes had to be 
made. The small slippery rugs gave way to a large 
one which covered the whole floor. A bookcase of not 
more than three feet in height, houses the children’s 
books. 

One of this mother’s hobbies is to turn her children’s 
play into creative channels. All of their toys are se- 
lected with this in mind. The blocks are big enough 
to build a bridge, a house or a garage or perhaps con- 
struct railway tracks the entire length of the house. 
With their Tinker Toys they build the various types of 
airplanes or windmills or anything to which their im- 
agination leads them. Of course, the dolls are a part 
of this household, and are tucked away in their beds 
many times a day. 
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Since the living room is used as the children’s room, 
a storage place had to be found for the toys. A cup- 
board was fitted up for this purpose and the window 
seats are also commandeered for holding the teddy 
bears, the “dress-up” acting clothes, the “party 
dishes,” and other necessary supplies. This task of 
keeping toys picked up and filed away is as difficult as 
it is important. 

The needs of the children had much to do with the 
selection of the cheerful water-color pictures on the 
walls. A few growing flowers are always present, a 
dish of Chinese lilies, or narcissus, or a flowering plant. 

If her children have a chance at “free play,” this 
mother finds it keeps them happy as well as saves her 
own nerves. And she finds that children are remark- 
ably sensitive to their surroundings and demand an 
atmosphere that means home. This she is trying to 
give them by making her homelike living room into a 
playroom. It is not so strange that when a group of 
playmates in this house fell to telling what they were 
going to be “when we get big,” her two daughters an- 
nounced that they were going to be mothers. 

This century has been referred to as the “Century 
of the child.” The happy play life of the children in 
the home is one of the corner stones of successful home- 
making. And a young person can do as fine a type of 
Christian service in providing a happy play life for 
the small children of her own home as in giving an 
entertainment at an institution for old people or lead- 
ing in games at the County Farm. 


3. A most practical project for young people 
would be to see how the furniture could be rearranged 
in their own homes so that space could be given for 
free play with the necessary play equipment for the 
younger children. 


4. In every county there are a score of homes 
which are in need of friendship. Would it not be a 
great project for a young people’s group to hunt up 
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such homes and make them a friendly visit? The Red 
Cross worker or the County Nurse will gladly direct 
and help any group of young people to arrange some 
such visits. 


5. In some communities, a home visitation week to 
secure new Sunday-school pupils is needed. A group 
of young people in the church could plan and carry out 
this house-to-house visitation to secure new Sunday- 
school pupils. 


6. One much-needed and much-appreciated form of 
service will be the friendly visits young people can 
make to the County Farm. There are so many ways 
of giving cheer to these folks who need us—a play, a 
home-talent program, a party with games and songs, 
with “eats” and an evening of fun and friendship. We 
who are on a quest to serve in places of need will find 
here an interesting project. We who do not want the 
church to be a tradition-ridden craft will try this new 
type of service. We must not wait for inspiration. In- 
spiration will come if we go out to meet it. 


7. Many groups have tried to help in cases wheie there 
is poverty in the home by taking baskets or gifts. 
These are usually appreciated, especially if the givers 
follow the plan which one such committee followed of 
removing any feeling that the family is simply receiv- 
ing help by explaining that a happy season is a time 
when we can exchange presents, not just give. “We 
want to share our Christmas with you,” said the chair- 
man as one Epworth League committee took four boxes 
into a poverty-ridden house. The children danced 
around their mother as she unpacked the toys, the 
warm underwear, and stockings, the books—new pres- 
ents they were, all of them. 

The Red Cross agent had supervised the packing. 
She knew the sizes and ages of the entire family and 
just what was needed. 

The family caught the spirit of sharing, for the 
mother interrupted the hilarity with, “But you said 
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this was a time to exchange presents; what can we 
give you?” 

At this, one of the children came dragging a pet 
rabbit by the neck across the floor and shyly said she’d 
give it. Soon the father brought a basket of apples 
from the cellar and asked that they be passed on to 
some family which didn’t have such things. 

As the committee prepared to leave they arranged 
to give some permanent help to the man. He had a 
twenty-acre wood lot and was willing to work. Back 
in the city church were many families glad to get this 
hard wood for their fireplaces. So the committee 
agreed to use their telephones and sell all the firewood 
he could haul to town. 

For this committee the automobile registered only 
a few miles for their day’s tour, but they had really 
traveled farther than this. It seemed they had been to 
Bethlehem and back and had seen the Christ-Child in 
some of these humble homes. They had gotten out 
of their city church, where religion had been to them 
only something to discuss and had learned anew the 
gospel of good will among men. As they came over 
the crest of the last hill the lights of the city below 
shone out like so many stars. 

“This was the best Christmas I have ever had,” said 
one of the young men in telling of the trip at the 
League meeting on the following Sunday evening. 


Suggestions for the Group to Follow 


1. Write H. Augustine Smith, 20 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, for a copy of the Home Dedi- 
cation Service which you may use during Home-keeping 
Week at the dedication of a new home or to help cele- 
brate a wedding anniversary. You will find in it inter- 
esting material to use as a frame-work on which to build 
your discussion. 


2. Some helpful Bible references for this meeting 
on Christian homes are 1 Tim, 5.8; Josh, 24,15; Eph. 
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6.4; Prov. 3.38; Eph. 5.25; Gen. 18.19; Gal. = 
Luke 10.38-42. 


3. Make a list of the institutions in your county 
that care for the sick, the aged, the dependent. How 
are they supported? 


4, What do you know about conditions under which 
these people live? Are they well cared for? Is there 
a cheerful atmosphere? Do the Christian organiza- 
tions take any responsibility for these unfortunate 
folks? 


5. Are there any philanthropic agencies in your 
county like the Red Cross, the Associated Charities, 
etc.? If there are, what co-operation are they getting 
from the churches? If not, could the churches work 
together to do systematic relief work? 


6. Arrange a community meeting with a program 
on “The Home at the Center,” where the home will be 
the chief theme with brief addresses on various phases 
of home-keeping. 

7. Conduct a discussion on ways and means of ar- 
ranging for the play life of small children in the 
home. Let individual members suggest how they can 
carry out these suggestions in their own homes. 


8. Arrange for a symposium around such a theme 
as “Home Keeping Hearts are Happiest,” using songs, 
recitations, and poems which relate to the importance 
of the home. Subjects for papers or talks might in- 
clude “How to Spend a Pleasant Evening at Home,” 
“How to Make the Living Room Attractive,” “The 
Best Thing About My Home,” “Why Young People 
Leave Home,” “Home Play and Happy Children,” and 
“Books for Children.” 


9. Arrange a debate on the subject, “Resolved, 
That it is more important to have a play room for chil- 
dren than a guest room for company.” 

10. Arrange a Home-Visitation Week to secure 
new members for the Sunday school. Young people 
should go by twos to make these house-to-house visits. 
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A SuccEstTep Discussion 


One group of young people recently debated the 
subject: “Resolved, That social service as a profession 
offers greater opportunities in child welfare to a young 
man or a young woman than making a home.” 

One of the speakers on the affirmative told of the 
work of the county nurse, of the number of homes she 
visits in a day, of the mothers to whom she gives in- 
struction, and of the large number of children she 
“reaches.” “This,” she said, “is a bigger job than 
homemaking.” 

Another affirmative speaker told of the work of the 
director of religious education and how she teaches re- 
ligion to the children where parents have failed to do 
so. The third speaker told of the work of the proba- 
tion officer, the judge of the juvenile court and the 
agent who places out children for adoption. 

“Therefore, we of the affirmative believe,” they said, 
“that a young man or a young woman can reach a 
larger number of children in social service.” 

The negative made the point that if the homes were 
as they should be, none of these social service agencies 
would be necessary. They contended that it is better 
to make a good home and thus prevent juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, sickness and sin, than to simply look 
after the boys and girls when it is too late. 

“Tt is better to keep boys from going to the devil,” 
said one of the speakers, “than to care for them after 
they’ve gone.” 

“Tf young people would make homemaking a pro- 
- fession,” he continued, “study it, take courses in child 
training, in home nursing and in child psychology, we 
would prevent the great waste of human life that goes 
through our courts and reformatories.” 

“The educated young people are going into social 
service,” contended one of the negative speakers, “and 
thus leaving the ignorant to make the homes and raise 
the children.” 

On which side of this question would you cast your 
vote? for social service? or for homemaking? 


CHAPTER III 


CHILD WELFARE 


Tue ProBLeMs 
The Dependent Child 


1. One evening after a tired day, the County Nurse 
reluctantly turned her car homeward, climbed the steep 
hill out of the little industrial village and tried to 
forget her day’s work. The lake, trees, hills, and 
sunset were as beautiful as ever that evening, but try 
as she would, she could not keep her thoughts away 
from that wee, tiny baby she had just left behind. 
“Whom could I get to help with the little motherless 
thing?” she kept asking herself as she chugged along 
those seven miles homeward. Some distant relatives 
had agreed to care for it, but someone had to be found 
to pay its weekly milk bill. 

“Why not? Why wouldn’t those girls do it?” she 
thought to herself. “In their League and Sunday- 
school class they are always talking about service. I'll 
try them,” so she telephoned them as soon as she 
reached home. 

“T have a tiny baby—mother died—distant relatives 
will care for it—they’re very poor—must get someone 
to pay for the baby’s milk—a dollar and a half a week. 
I kept thinking all the way home who would do it. 
Finally I thought of you girls. Will you do it?” Thus 
one group learned of an opportunity to serve that 
was at its very doors. 


2. A little farm a mile and a half off the main road, 
a friendly minister chatted with the father who was 
out in the barn finishing the chores, 

“How many children have you?” he was asked. 

“Six, all girls. ‘The oldest one is seven. One is six, 
one five, one four, one two, and the baby is three weeks 
old.” 

32 
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He told about his small farm, too small on which to 
make a living. He said he had to work away from 
home some in order to keep even. 

“But I never want to move back to the city,” he con- 
tinued. ‘No more factory life for me! The farm is 
the place to raise children.” 

Finally he told of his wife’s discontent. ‘She doesn’t 
like it here,” he admitted. “Is always talking about 
moving. She can go! I'll stay! She scolds all the 
time anyhow.” 

In the house this mother was trying alone to care 
for her three-weeks’-old baby and the other five chil- 
dren. She had constructed a hammock out of a bed 
quilt and tied it between two nails in the corner of the 
kitchen. Here the baby was asleep, perfectly oblivious 
to the needs of its sick mother as she hobbled about 
from chair to chair. The dirty faces of the little girls 
were lightened by their smiles, as they played together 
on the cold kitchen floor. What did they care about the 
number of patches on their clothes or the fact that 
their toes were peeking through their torn shoes? Little 
did they realize, in their happy play, what the future 
held in store for them. 

The mother claimed that her husband “was mean to 
her.” 


She said, “When his mother comes she tries to run 
my house.” In fact, this woman had already inquired 
about getting a divorce. Whose fault is it that we have 
so many broken homes? The husband’s? the wife’s? 
poverty? sickness? Too many children, or too few? 


3. A children’s home or an orphan asylum is always 
the second chapter in the tragedy. Chapter one is the 
divorce case, the death of the mother, sickness or deser- 
tion, poverty or accident. But in almost every county 
in the United States one finds a group of parentless 
children in some “institution.” Although social serv- 
ice agencies are everywhere advocating placing out 
these children in regular homes, perhaps for adoption, 
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yet it seems we still have many “homes” and in them 
many homeless children. 


Dying to Play 

In a certain little old village in an Eastern State, 
if one heeds the “Slow Down” signal or stops at the 
busy filling station, he will be struck with a sign which 
hangs over the cemetery gate, “Children. are not al- 
lowed to play in this cemetery.” Back from the state 
road amidst a cluster of spreading elms stands the 
“seminary,” a school which for half a century has 
offered high-school training well-seasoned with reli- 
gious injunctions. The religious zeal and unselfish 
service of the management of this little institution have 
undoubtedly been of great help to the youth that have 
passed through its halls. One of the convictions of 
this school has been its prohibition of play. The chil- 
dren who found it hard to keep the law apparently 
found in the cemetery an unmolested playground. Then 
this sign was posted, and the big gate swung against 
the buoyant play life of the children. Now, there is 
only one way that children can get into the unmolested 
spaces of this quiet cemetery. This is not the only 
little rural village that has “keep-off” signs in some 
central park challenging the playful steps of child- 
hood. 

Not long ago one of these communities was celebrat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of the building of 
its schoolhouse. Gray-haired boys came back and 
bragged about their pranks of youth for which they 
now condemn the “risin’ generation.” Old friends long 
separated, met and listened to speeches paying homage 
to the old schoolhouse. Finally someone interjected a 
discordant note into the celebration by saying that 
during the hundred years there had been no improve- 
ment made on the school building or school grounds. 
The discussion ended by the appointment of a commit- 
tee under the leadership of this young woman to build 
a school playground, She sent to her State college of 
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agriculture and secured a bulletin giving full instruc- 
tions for building various pieces of play apparatus. 
Any new-comer who tries to change things in a hun- 
dred-year-old village, or even change a ten-year-old 
village program must expect objections. 

“The children might get hurt on these swings,” ob- 
jected one of the members of the school board, ‘and 
then the board would be held responsible under the 
workmen’s compensation law.” He was told that this 
referred to employees, and the teachers could take care 
of themselves, and probably the janitor could be per- 
suaded to stay out of the swings. 

Finally, someone heard of a case where a pupil was 
hurt on a see-saw and this aroused new objections. 
None of the objectors looked up the statistics to see 
how many children who played in the road, because 
there were no playgrounds, had been run over by auto- 
mobiles. ‘To silence the objections, liability insurance 
had to be resorted to, and the day was set to construct 
the apparatus. When it was finally learned that the 
playground was really going to be built and the iron 
pipes and timbers were hauled on the school grounds, 
everybody wanted to help. We who object to paper 
proposals usually help out when the hammer begins to 
sound, 


Non-Education in Religion 


A child spends fourteen times as many hours on 
arithmetic in the public school as he spends on Bible 
in the Sunday school. Some might claim that arith- 
metic is fourteen times as important as the Bible or 
as religious education in general; but if it isn’t, some- 
thing must be done so that more time will be given to 
religious instruction. 

If a girl spent no more time on her public-school 
studies than she spends in the Sunday school, she 
would be three hundred and sixty years old before grad- 
uating from high school. This indicates that we are 
not giving enough time to religious education. Many a 
boy or girl goes through the eight grades and enters 
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high school with very little knowledge of the ordinary 
truths of the Bible. 

One high-school freshman in answer to the question, 
“Who built the ark?” replied, “Joan of Ark,” and she 
could not name a single one of the parables of Jesus. 
In this same freshman class there were many whose 
Biblical knowledge was encouraging, and yet note the 
following answers to the questions asked of some of the 
others: 


“Name four books of the Old Testament”—“Mark, 
Luther, and John.” 

““Who was Cain?”—‘The mother of Abel.” 

“In what city was Jesus born?”—‘Rome.” 

“What was the promised land of the Jews?”— 
“Kgypt.” 

Other classes in high school did no better. Note the 
answers of some of the sophomores: 

“In what country were the Israelites in bondage?” 
—‘‘Arabia.” 

“Name the four Gospels.”—“Mark, Joseph.” 

“Who was cast into the lion’s den?”—“The Heidle- 
berg man.” 

“Who was the first woman mentioned in the Bible?” 
—‘Mary.” 

“Who built the ark?”—“The Romans.” 


A junior in this same high school said Peter was the 
Biblical character who served fourteen years for his 
wife, and when asked to name one of the miracles of 
Jesus replied, “The healing of the leopard.” 

A senior in trying to name four books of the Old 
Testament answered, “Genesis, Exodus, Methuselah, 
Acts I, I, HI.” Another senior said the four gospels 
were “Joseph, Peter, Samuel, and Abraham.” 

Granted that these are exceptional cases, yet it is 
a discouraging fact that there are so many such excep- 
tional cases. It should not be overlooked that the 
facts of the Bible are not as important as the teachings 
found therein. The application of these teachings to 
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everyday living is the bigger field of religious educa- 
tion. 

We are told there are 30,000,000 children in the 
United States who are not receiving any religious edu- 
cation. 


SoLUTIONS 


1. A group of girls had been asked to share in pro- 
viding for a baby whose mother had just died, by pay- 
ing for its weekly milk supply. At a business meeting 
they discussed the project. 

“IT feel we are greatly honored,” said the presi- 
dent of the group. “Just to think the County Nurse 
thought about our doing this. I think it’s a compli- 
ment just to be asked.” 

“But we’ve had an awful time raising what money 
we have already pledged,” said another. “How can 
we take on anything extra? A dollar and a half a 
week !” 

“It looks to me like here’s a chance really to do 
something,” said another. ‘“‘We can get the money. 
Sure we can! If we were a dead bunch, the nurse would 
never have asked us. I’m for it!” 

“Why not have a bake sale! A candy sale!” said 
another member. “I know a man who’ll BE us all the 
space we want in his shoe store!” 

At any rate, the sale was held on the following Sat- 
urday. The girls sold out their wares before eleven 
o’clock. They had telephoned to their friends in the 
church what they were doing and why, and the cakes 
went fast. The following Saturday they laid in a 
bigger stock, but again sold out early. The money 
was raised, and the baby is now kicking and cooing its 
“Thank you’s” back to this group of girls. 

I wonder if we would all catch the spirit of Jesus 
more surely and more quickly, if like these girls, we 
too would find some such act of service? Who knows 
but that in every county there are similar needs? The 
County Nurse may not always have a wee, tiny baby 
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to offer us, but she will have some family that needs 
our help. Jesus spent a lot of his time hunting up 
these homes of need. Many organizations and agencies 
to-day such as the Red Cross, Family Welfare So- 
ciety, County Home Demonstration Agent, County 
Nurse, and Superintendent of the poor are looking for 
some group of young people to help out in some such 
case of need. 


2. “Would you like some help in taking out your 
Christmas boxes?” was the way one person approached 
the Red Cross Home Service agent. The snow was 
deep. Many roads were blocked. The homes under the 
care of the Red Cross were hidden away in the most 
remote spots. But the task was a happy one. The 
first visit was a family on a little farm a mile and a 
half off the main road, where there were six needy chil- 
dren. (Let us not try now to decide whose fault it is 
that there are so many poverty-stricken homes.) On 
Christmas Eve these six children must know that the 
Christmas spirit still lives in this old world of ours 
even with all its poverty and discontent. And so the 
boxes were brought in—warm stockings, woolen under- 
wear, toys, picturebooks, candy, fruit, and, of course, 
dolls. 

Can you imagine any group of high-school girls who 
wouldn’t enjoy dressing those six dolls for those six 
little girls? Can you imagine any young man who 
wouldn’t be willing to take his car and buck the snow- 
drifts and hunt out the right road in order to take 
those Christmas boxes out to that home? Why don’t 
we go on more such errands? Perhaps it is because 
we have never known that the Red Cross or some other 
such county agency has a dozen or two such families 
as this one constantly in need of our friendly help. A 
visit to six happy dirty-faced little girls on Christ- 
mas Eve brings us much nearer the manger in Bethle- 
hem than simply uttering pious platitudes behind 
stained glass attitudes. The most beautiful story in 
the Bible is the account of Jesus putting one little 
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nameless child in the center of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
As we seek this Kingdom shall we not look about us for 
some way of bringing joy to some group of children in 
our midst? 


3. <A trip to a Children’s Home offers such an op- 
portunity. How will a group of young people arrange 
for such a trip? Since this is only one of many such 
projects, a small committee will probably be appointed 
to be responsible for all arrangements. A member of 
this committee will telephone, write, or go personally, 
to the Home and learn the days and hours when visitors 
are welcome. The committee will arrange for the trans- 
portation and the program. Stories and readings, 
games and play will be most welcome to the children. 
Any presents or eatables taken to the children should 
first have the approval of the superintendent of the 
Home. Two hours spent in making a group of orphan 
children happy is another way of learning the mean- 
ing of the words of the Great Teacher who said, “Inas- 
much as ye did it to one of the least of these, ye did 
it unto me.” A picnic supper on the way home will 
make the trip a real “joy ride.” 


4, Any group of young people can render a great 
service to the children in the little district school or 
in the village by building a school playground. If it 
is built at the schoolhouse, we are sure it will be super- 
vised. Cities have paid supervisors of play spaces but 
rural communities must depend upon the school-teacher. 
The smaller the school enrollment, the more the play 
apparatus is needed. Large groups of children can 
have organized games, but where there are only a few, 
they need the play equipment. Usually the school 
trustees or the Parent-Teacher’s Association pay for 
the materials needed in building the playground. Any 
group of a half dozen young men can build in an after- 
noon, at the country school, a set of swings, a see-saw, 
a jumping standard, a chinning bar, and a sandbox. A 
slide and a maypole should be added to complete such a 
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playground. With over two hundred rural schools in 
a typical county, and most of them without any play 
apparatus, it is evident that we have here a practical 
project to attract our interest. 


5. Arriving at a four-roomed schoolhouse one snowy 
evening for a so-called “community meeting” one was 
met at the door by a fine old lady, the chairman, who 
stood there holding an oil lamp in her hand and won- 
dering whether “enough would come to have a meetin’.” 
For years she had faithfully stood by her church, 
worked and worried for its boys and girls, but was 
waging a losing battle. The little village of four hun- 
dred people had three churches. There were not enough 
boys and girls in any one to have a real live organiza- 
tion. Someone suggested this community meeting at 
which all might come together and talk over local needs 
and plans. .A dozen adults who were as quiet as the 
fifty boys and girls were active, made up the final 
evening crowd. The three churches seemed to be on 
‘a dead center.” As one of the grown-ups said, “We 
can’t do anything separate as we are, but who’s goin’ 
to give up?” Finally it was suggested that they work 
on a problem in “addition” instead of “subtraction.” 
What activity could be added on which they could all 
unite? A couple of dozen girls wanted a Girl Scout 
organization, and so the plans were made. A young 
woman who found no interest in the three-cornered 
church quarrel welcomed this opportunity to be of 
service to her community. If any young woman pre- 
fers a church quarrel to a Girl Scout organization, it 
is very evident that someone has been “tinkering with 
her religion.” 

This young woman wrote to the Girl Scout Head- 
quarters in New York City, learned how to organize 
a troop, and then started to write a new chapter in 
the life of eighteen of these girls. The Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls or the Four-H Clubs 
offer an excellent opportunity to any young person 
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who wants to help build character in the boys and girls 
of his community. 


6. The principal means of character development 
in boys and girls is to be found in the field of religious 
education. 


Three girls from a certain church went to an Ep- 
worth League Institute where they caught a new vision 
of community service. They came home and volun- 
teered to help conduct a Vacation Church School in a 
weak and struggling church. The following summer 
the fifty children attending this school increased to a 
hundred, and four more Epworth Leaguers volunteered 
their help. Shall we make a little visit to this Vacation 
Church School and see what these seven Epworth 
Leaguers are endeavoring to do? We enter the first 
room on the right. The beginners are learning the 
prayer: 


“Early in the morning when the birds lift up their songs, 
We bring our praise to Jesus, to whom all praise belongs.” 


The young woman in charge manages these twenty 
little tots like a trained kindergartner. She is only a 
high-school student who loves children and rises to meet 
the challenge of this task. As we watch her lead the 
group of little ones in song and prayer and then vis- 
ualize these truths in the hand work, we remark to 
each other, “She has found her calling. She’s a nat- 
ural born teacher.” 


In the next room one of the girls is sitting in the 
center of a group of primary children telling the 
story of the good Samaritan. As we watch the way she 
is holding their interest, we wonder why everybody 
doesn’t use this same story-telling method in his teach- 
ing. Then she asks these boys if they would like to 
dramatize this story, and you can guess the answer of 
these active, energetic boys of ten. By this time we 
decide that the best way to teach boys is through their 
muscles, but we must now pass to the next class which 
is making books in the rear of the room. They have 
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committed to memory a great hymn, and the two girls 
in charge are helping these juniors illustrate the 
thoughts of this hymn by making a scrapbook. We 
are told that by this handwork method, the children 
really remember what they have learned. By this 
time another class or department comes in from its 
recreation period, and here we ask about the great 
variety of activities in a Vacation Church School. A 
chart or printed program is shown us which contains 
the day’s schedule: 


Worship: periods =: 4 ee eee ee 10 to 30 minutes 
Biblewstoryies ie eS ee ES ee 20 to 30 minutes 
Miscellaneous: 
Memory work, music, games, habit talks, 
Galisthenticg: tes ri a:2. eS we he ees ee eee 60 minutes 
Expressional period: 
Hand work,. OmamiatizatiOis @lCs.ceccceerereeeeee en 60 minutes 


“What is a Vacation Church School?” we ask one 
of the girls who is helping with the handwork. 

“Tt is a Bible school with discipline, which meets 
during vacation,” she answers, without interrupting the 
work of the class. 

‘*What ages are the children who come?” 

“From four to fourteen.” 

‘What do the children think of it?” 

“They love to come,” and here she points out one 
end another from among the group and tells little per- 
sonal stories about them and about their families. 

“You see, a child only gets about twenty-six hours 
Bible instruction in a whole year in Sunday school. 
These children get thirty hours in two weeks here,” she 
explained. 

“Who pays you girls for conducting this school?” 
we asked. . 

‘“Who pays us? No one!” 

This last question seemed an embarrassing one. 
These girls didn’t care to talk much about the great 
joy of accomplishment or about the “kick” they were 
getting out of the project. They were simply inter- 
ested in doing the work and are willing to leave to 
others the task of talking about it, 
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We are told there are 30,000,000 children in the 
United States who are not receiving any religious edu- 
cation. They are waiting for just such groups as 
these six young women in this Vacation Church School. 
Every church in every community has at least six 


young people who can put on a Vacation Church 
School. 


Crime, sin, and vice are costly. Religion, righteous- 
ness, and right living are necessary for the youth of 
to-day. Shall we not find in the childhood of our com- 
munity our greatest opportunity for Christian service? 
Let us use the stones which have gone into reforma- 
tories to build religious education plants. We will find 
in Scouts, Camp Fire, and Four-H Clubs more oppor- 
tunities for character building than we are aware, for 
in such organizations boys and girls learn to live. 


Suggestions for Help on the Problems 


1. Get in touch with the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, which is publish- 
ing a series of popular leaflets giving the results of the 
latest research in various phases of child welfare. 


2. Find out from your school records what pro- 
portion of children drop out at each grade. What are 
the most frequent causes? Is there anything the 
church or the League can do to keep them at school? 


3. Are there any children under fifteen years of age 
engaged in gainful occupations? What do they do and 
what does the church do for them? 


4. What is your school-age law? Are there any 
boys and girls who should be in school who are at 
work? Is there a truant law in your community? 
What is it? Is it being enforced? 


5. What is the State child-labor law in your State? 
How does it compare with the law in other States? Is 
it being obeyed? 

6. In The American Child, a true story is told of 
the Colorado beet fields, to which forty-four little boys 
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were sent out for a summer term. The supervisor was 
inefficient, and when they returned, they were under- 
nourished; eleven of them had typhoid fever. One died, 
the others were put under hospital care for weeks. 
There was no trained nurse available and only one 
physician for over 8,000 people. What price sugar? 
Are you in any way responsible for child labor? 

7%. Write the National Child Labor Committee, New 
York City, for information and material for plays and 
programs. 

8. Find and read, as a feature of the program, Mrs. 
Browning’s “The Cry of the Children.” 


Things to Do 


1. Arrange for your chapter to visit a Children’s 
Home, County Farm, or an orphan asylum and pro- 
vide a program of music, games, or stories in order to 
take cheer to the people there. 

2. Arrange a “Community Day” at the school and 
equip the playground with swings, see-saws, a chinning 
bar, and a jumping standard. Write to the State 
College of Agriculture for a bulletin on play equip- 
ment. 


3. Perhaps you will want to arrange for the start- 
ing of Four-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
or Girl Scout organizations. Get information about 
these organizations from the County Agent or from 
the Boy Scout Headquarters, Fifth Avenue Building, 
New York City; Camp Fire Girls Headquarters, 31 
East 17th Street, New York City; Girl Scouts, 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

4. Do you need a co-operative community-wide Va- 
cation Church School? Write the Department of 
Church Schools, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, for sug- 
gestions, 


CHAPTER IV 


GOOD WILL 


SomE ProsBLeMs 
A. In Racial Understanding 


1. <As a result of redistricting the school areas of 
Gary, Indiana, eighteen colored students were trans- 
ferred to the Emerson High School, where six other 
colored pupils had already been in attendance, three of 
them in the senior class. Because of the presence of 
these twenty-four colored students, a large number of 
white students, estimated between 600 and 800, out of 
a total enrollment of about 1,400 pupils, struck on 
September 26, paraded some of the main streets of the 
city and refused to return to their classes until con- 
cessions had been made to them by the mayor. 

The students held mass meetings. At one of these 
the city superintendent of schools met them and ex- 
plained that the colored pupils had been transferred 
to the school in the routine work of readjusting the 
school population, that the school board intended to 
stand by this arrangement, and that the striking stu- 
dents should return to their classes. A day or two 
later, however, the mayor of the city took the matter 
in hand. He is reported to have met the school board 
and other leaders of the city, to have talked with the 
striking students and to have effected a compromise 
with them, as a result of which they returned to their 
classes. A measure was passed by the city council 
appropriating $15,000 for the erection of a temporary 
school for the purpose of transferring the colored 
pupils of Emerson High School, until a permanent col- 
ored high school could be provided. 

The city council is composed of fifteen members— 
three of them colored men. After the third reading the 
$15,000 was voted, the reported vote being ten to three, 
all of the colored aldermen voting against it, In the 
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meantime considerable tension had developed in Gary; 
some of the leading white business men countenancing 
the position taken by the mayor on the ground that 
there was danger of an outbreak of mob violence. 


The Chicago Tribune said: 


The strike of school children in Gary is as discouraging as it 
is regrettable. Such an embittered attitude of mind in a cos- 
mopolitan community like Gary is particularly discouraging. The 
pupils of the Emerson School itself are preponderantly German, 
Scandinavian, and English in origin. For the most part the re- 
bellious pupils have no long-lived family traditions to guide them 
in their behavior toward Negroes; it is not unlikely that many 
of their grandparents never saw a Negro. Here, then is evidence 
that some of the newer Americans have not more good will but 
less toward the Negroes than the older white stock of the North. 
. . . The children, needless to say, would not have acted without 
the approval of their parents. The parents may live to regret 
their mistake. These youngsters have been allowed to flout 
authority, and as these lines are written it appears that the chil- 
dren have defeated authority. 


In another paper one reads: 


A high school education is worth, on an average, nearly twice 
as much as a common school education, while a college educa- 
tion is worth two and a half times as much as a district school 
education and one-third more than a high school education. 


But education is to help us live, to help us to 
get along with our neighbors, to fit into our community 
life. According to this definition, was this group of 
high-school students mentioned above, educated? 


2. Ours is the only nation with Jim Crow cars and 
Jim Crow prejudices. White people judge, condemn, 
and punish all Negroes for the misdeeds of one ignorant 
black man. They forget the 10,000 Negro college 
graduates, the 60,000 Negro men and women educa- 
tors, ministers, physicians, nurses, and lawyers, poets 
and engineers. The prejudice between the races is not 
based on facts. 


Go through the whole day and live as though you 
were a colored man or woman. You will pay the same 
rate of taxes but in many places you will hand your 
money through a window marked “For Colored.” You 
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will pay the same fare on the street car or train, but 
often you will be forced to sit in the coach up next to 
the engine. You could stand the insults yourself at 
least for one day, but how would it affect you to see 
your wife or children mistreated? Can you imagine the 
silent sorrow of a parent whose daughter is mistreated 
when, as is the case in many States, there is no redress? 
Read the poem, “Any Negro Woman,” written by 
Jessie Wiley, a mother, the wife of a Negro physician, 
and put yourself in the place of “Any Negro Woman”: 


“Because I am a woman, 

I can feel 

The same emotions other women know; 

I’m heir to all the loves, the joys, the hates, 

The sorrows, inspirations, 

Grief, and pains 

That women of all ages have bequeathed to me— 
A goodly heritage. 


“Because I am a Negro, 
I must curb my love of life— 
Suit it to the sphere 
Decreed to be mine own; 
Circumscribe my inspirations, 
Daring not to hope for larger life, 
For woman’s share 
Of hard-won recognition in the world. 


“Because I am a woman, 

Tenderness, 

And mother love, 

And marital devotion, 

And love of home, 

And kindliness for all 

Spring up within my heart 

Just as they do in other women’s hearts. 
And spirit hands 

Clasp lovingly around my neck; 

And spirit forms press closer to my heart, 
And wait to know 

If life may ever here to them be given. 


“Because I am a Negro, 

Can I bear 

To see flesh of my flesh, 

Blood of my blood, 

Attain a Negro’s heritage? 

My daughters— 

Pure, though black; 

High-souled, and sweet, and tender; 

Full of hope, and dreams, and love, and life— 
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If, perchance, 

They escape the snares 

That waiting lay within their hapless race, 
Without redress, 

Must brave insults, indignities, and crimes, 
The favored heap upon black women. 

My sons— 


“Dear God, must I give birth to sons, 
Knowing the stony way their feet must tread, 
Defenseless ; 

Seeing the crown of thorns, 

And Calvary, perhaps, 

Ahead? 

Must I, O bleeding Christ, 

See flesh of my own flesh, 

Blood of my blood, 

Attain unto a Negro’s heritage?” 


B. What of the “Foreigner”? 


One snowy Sunday afternoon after driving for an 
hour back off the State road into the hills, an old 
abandoned church was passed. “Fifty-three years ago 
we built that church,” said the only living trustee who 
lived in the first farmhouse beyond. “My, how many, 
many times I’ve gone up there to choir practice on Satur- 
day nights,” he continued. “But the old organ is now 
stored in the horsesheds. We haven’t had church there 
for six years. These foreigners have taken our com- 
munity. Only three families of us are left. We’re 
lettin’? *em use our church now. They’re talking of 
building one of their own across the road.” 


“Why don’t you sell them your old building, or give 
them a long lease on it?” he was asked. ‘They wouldn’t 
move it away. They would keep it in repair. They’d 
tear down those old horsesheds, clean out the cemetery, 
and keep the old church insured.” 


“IT wouldn’t want to do that,’’ he replied, as his eyes 
seemed to dwell on some tree-topped hill in the distance. 
**No, that church means too much to me to turn it over 
to those foreigners. No, I wouldn’t want to do that. 


‘Used by permission of “The Central Christian Adyocate.” 
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My father boarded the men who helped to build it. 
-Never charged ’em a cent. [ve got thirty dollars in 
the fence around the cemetery that I'll never get back. 
I wouldn’t want to see it belong to anyone else.” 


“How does the deed to the church read?” he was 
asked. 


“And to them that come after them on these farms,” 
were the illuminating words discovered near the bottom 


of the page in the old deed. 


“That means that your father and the others who 
built this church meant that it should belong to who- 
ever grew up on these farms or whoever moved in and 
bought these homesteads, does it not?” 


The old man sat quietly for what seemed like a long 
time. A cloud, carrying with it a small snowstorm was 
passing over one of the hills in the distance. The 
Finnish farm lads could be seen hurrying with their 
evening work. Blonde, sweet-faced girls were helping 
with the chores. Dim lights in the windows revealed 
scant homes and large families. As far as one could 
see the farms round about were owned by these hundred 
Finnish families who had come from their little ice- 
bound country in Northern Europe. They had been 
induced to buy these hard hillside farms at prices more 
than they were worth. As the old American stock, whose 
social and religious life for fifty years had centered in 
this old church had moved away, they took the cash 
value of the land with them and in addition the income 
of the labor of the entire family of these immigrant 
farmers for the next twenty years in mortgages. 

“T guess you're right,” the old man finally said. “It 
belongs to them as much as to us. They own these 
farms, and therefore, they own a share in the church.” 

Two weeks later this old and last “‘American trustee” 
presided at a meeting in which a new board of Finnish 
trustees were chosen. The old man agreed to continue 
as a member of the board, even though he “couldn’t 
understand what they said half the time.” 
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C. Can We Be “Workers Together”? 


1. One evening a Roman Catholic congregation in a 
certain rural village was “holding a supper” in a grange 
hall. When the three hundred Catholics were in the 
midst of evening festivities, a group of so-called Prot- 
estants staged an anti-Catholic demonstration on the 
little hill just to the rear of the hall. The impetuous 
young Catholics wanted to go up there and settle the 
controversy at once, and would probably have more 
than succeeded but for the quick, firm decision of the 
priest. 

This same priest, a few weeks later, volunteered to 
take charge of the Nature study program of the local 
Boy Scouts. A prominent Protestant protested, saying, 
“T wouldn’t allow my boy to join any class taught by 
a Catholic priest.” This blocked the priest’s attempt at 
establishing contact between the two groups. 

A year passed and again he opened diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Protestants. ‘This time he undertook 
to arrange for week-day religious education in the 
public school. The two Protestant churches were to 
care for one hour a week of religious instruction during 
the school period and in accord with the State law. The 
young priest was to teach the children of his parishion- 
ers at the same time, 

While completing these plans it was discovered that 
during the seven years which this priest had lived in 
this village he had not been inside the parsonage of 
either of the Protestant ministers, neither had they 
visited him at his home. This inter-denominational 
project of week-day classes in religion brought these 
Christian leaders in this small community together and 
they found they had many fine things in common. 


2. Forty Protestant ministers of all denominations 
were meeting together at a State university one summer 
when one of the instructors gave them a list of fifty 
words or phrases and asked them to cross out the words 
or phrases which “called up disagreeable associations, 
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which were more annoying than pleasing, more an- 
tagonizing than appealing, more distasteful than at- 
tractive.” 'The words or phrases among this list of fifty 
which were crossed out the most often were the follow- 
ing: “Turk,” “Fascisti,’ “Socialist,” “Radical,” and 
“Roman Catholic.” Other disagreeable or annoying 
phrases which were crossed out, but less often than 
“Roman Catholic,” were the following: ‘Defense Day,” 
‘Preparedness,’ “Mexican,” “Mohammedan,” ‘Rus- 
sian,” “Jew,” and “Nationalism.” 


In this same test the instructor asked these ministers 
to check the words or phrases “which called up a 
pleasant association.” At the top of this list came the 
word “Disarmament.” Next and in turn came “‘Patriot,” 
“World Court,” “Protestant,” “League of . Nations,’ 
“Armenian,” “Quaker,” and “The Treaty of Versailles.” 
‘Roman Catholic” was checked as pleasing only the same 
number of times as “Defense Day,” “Italian,” ‘‘Mus- 
solini,” “Mexican,” and “Mohammedan.”’ 


As one studies the answers of these ministers, he is 
convinced that they are considerably interested in world 
peace. “Disarmament,” ‘World Court,” and “League 
of Nations” touch a sympathetic note in their thinking. 
One wonders whether the words “Quaker” and “Ar- 
menian” came so near the head of their list of pleasing 
phrases because these two groups of people for centuries 
have refused to fight. On the other hand, why does 
“Roman Catholic” come so near the foot of the list of 
pleasing phrases and so near the top of the list of 
“Annoying,” “Antagonizing,” or “Distasteful” phrases? 


Somes SoLurions 


1. We need to learn to know the better Negroes, as 
well as the exceptional lawbreaker; to see the homes of 
Negro doctors, lawyers, and merchants as well as the 
home of the ignorant colored family. We need con- 
tacts between the two races, not as master and servant, 
not as planter and peon, not as members of the dominant 
and the dominated races. We need to meet as fel- 
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low students, as Sunday-school teachers, as Epworth 
League members, as Christian Endeavor officers. Why 
not invite the Epworth League of the Negro church to 
be our guests at a Sunday evening meeting? And then 
why should we not return the visit? We might also have 
some noted Negro speak before our class or group and 
show us some of the race problems in our own neighbor- 
hood. Young people will find among Negroes in every 
community a chance to show that spirit of good will 
which is the very essence of the teachings of Him who 
“went about doing good.” 


2. What we need is a chance for each race to grow 
a new sympathy for and understanding of the other 
race. 

“But the Negro race is inferior to us,” you say. 
“They are different.” Yes, there is a difference—in 
opportunity. Of the 500,000 Negroes in Arkansas, 
only 200 of them are pursuing studies in college. But 
upon which race rests the greater responsibility for 
showing justice, the race which has had the greater 
opportunity or the less developed race? 

One day two Negro girls asked for passage on the 
steamer which was to carry a group of students to 
Europe for the summer to study international problems. 
The clerk informed the colored girls that he could not 
sell them tickets because of the race prejudice of the 
white students who were to be on the trip. A white 
girl from Georgia who overheard this conversation, said 
to the clerk: ‘“‘Give me back my money then. We don’t 
need to go all the way to Europe to study political and 
social problems. We have enough of a problem here 
to keep us busy for a while.” This challenge of the 
white girl from Georgia caused the other white girls to 
invite these two colored girls to go with them on the 
summer’s tour. Their three months’ study of interna- 
tional social problems together was greatly enriched by 
the presence of both races, 
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3. There is a new attitude growing up among the 
white students of the South toward Negro students. 
There is a growing desire among them to see that Negro 
boys and girls get a fair chance at an education; they 
are also setting out to right economic wrongs, to do 
away with the century-old system of peonage found 
on some of the large plantations, and to abolish forever 
the insults heaped upon Negro girls. Why should not 
the young people of our churches in all parts of America 
set themselves to the task of disseminating a new spirit 
of good will between the two races? To do this we wili 
want to make more contacts between the student groups 
_and the church groups of both races. A friendly ex- 
change of visits will help much toward a better raciai 
understanding. A ‘Negro Program” might well be 
given at one of the regular Sunday-evening meetings. 
Shall we not undertake to discover the Christian attitude 
toward people of another race? ‘The poet Lowell con- 
tributed to our thinking on this subject in the lines: 

“Ts true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! True Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 


And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free!” 


Let us also remember in connection with this problem 
of the races that hatred is the only thing that can per- 
manently enslave a race, and that crime is the only thing 
that can blacken a soul. 


4, Forty per cent of the farmers in New England 
are foreign speaking. One farm family out of every five 
in America is foreign born. To the young people in our 
churches is offered the opportunity of finding ways of 
showing a spirit of good will to these, our foreign 
neighbors. 

A joint picnic was arranged in one community, at- 
tended by both the “Old Americans” and their “immi- 
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grant neighbors.” Another group of young people 
provided a library for a foreign-speaking church. 
Another group provided a pulpit for a “mission chapel.” 
Another church furnished a trained young woman to 
direct three Vacation Church Schools among the chil- 
dren of foreign-speaking families. 

It is a beautiful act of charity or benevolence for a 
group of old Americans to provide missionary funds 
with which to build a chapel, or buy books or furnish 
a pulpit for our foreign-speaking neighbors. It is a 
more Christlike act and much less expensive for us simply 
to move over in our pews for them. Let them inherit 
our churches as they pay off the mortgages on our farms 
which they buy. 

In a certain high-school class there are forty-seven 
boys. Only two of them come from English-speaking 
homes. Can it be the “separation of church and state” 
that has made these forty-five boys more welcome in 
our high school than in our church? Whatever mis- 
takes we have made in the past, we can now undertake 
some new projects in “World Friendship.” The church 
must help us of all classes to get acquainted with one 
another. As we get better acquainted we shall find 
out how human we all are, and at least discover what it 
is that is robbing us of the friendship that belongs to 
us all. Shall we not expect our young generation of 
Christians to find a may to change our time-honored 
American custom of ‘ ‘praying for our new Americans” 
on Sunday, and ‘ ‘preying wpon our encroaching for- 
eigners” the remaining six days? 


5. Is it possible that we want world peace in Europe, 
but are not willing to cultivate a friendly spirit with 
our Catholic neighbors at home? Are we anxious for a 
World Court across the Atlantic to settle international 
disputes, but not willing to be peacemakers in our home 
community? A warring church talking about a warless 
world! This sounds as though someone were joking. 
Is it a joke? 
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Are the young people of our churches to inherit 
these prejudices? Or are they willing and ready to 
substitute fairmindedness for prejudice, friendliness for 
suspicion, generosity for narrowness, Christlikeness for 
bigotry? 

To do this means an active campaign in friendship, 
not simply the transferring of our prejudices. It means 
that we must open the windows of our minds without 
being so afraid of a draught. We will visit a Catholic 
church and try to catch its deep spirit of worship. We 
will learn to know our nearest priest and endeavor to 
see the great place religion holds in his every thought. 
We will cease quoting anti-Catholic prejudices, realiz- 
ing that we, as Protestants and Catholics, are carriers 
of the same cross and followers of the same Master, who 
came to bring “‘good will to all men.” 


Is Your Community One of Goodwill? 


1. “Race prejudice” is found only among the less 
educated or it is found only in the South,” someone 
says. No, our worst “race wars” have occurred in the 
North. It is not a sectional problem. Write to Mr. 
Will Winton Alexander, Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, Atlanta, Georgia, for the lynching record of 
your state during the past ten years. 


2. The present conclusions of science indicate that 
purely racial differences are of slight importance. 


Individual action is too often attributed to race 
when it is purely an individual matter. If a Negro is 
rude or criminal, white people too frequently blame his 
race. If an individual white man is cruel or insulting, 
Negroes feel often that it is the expression of the 
attitude of the white race. Both groups forget that 
conduct is an individual not a racial matter. There are 
criminal whites and there are Negroes who exploit other 
Negroes. Within each racial group are to be found 
all grades of character and intelligence and such scien- 
tific studies as have been made show that the likenesses 
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of persons of various racial groups far outnumber their 
differences. 

What is being done in your community to promote a 
better understanding between the races? 


8. List the racial groups in your community; the 
national groups. 


4, What provisions are made for the religious life 
of the young people in these groups? In what way do 
the churches show an interest in them? 


5. What can your League do to help provide reli- 
gious and recreational opportunities for these young 
people? 

6. In a city where a large group of students was 
gathered, a committee which included a Negro went for 
a supper meeting to a certain restaurant. The pro- 
prietor refused to allow the Negro to enter, whereupon 
the whole committee left the restaurant and none of 
the whole group patronized that restaurant during the 
meeting. Would you be one of a group of Christian 
young people who would refuse to patronize a man who 
took that stand? 


7. Is there any racial discrimination in any of your 
public institutions such as hospitals, public schools, 
etc.? Do commercial institutions make the same dis- 
criminations that tax-supported ones do? 


8. Are there any unnaturalized people in your com- 
munity? Could you help them through English and 
citizenship classes? 


9. Do the people who come from American stock 
in your county see in the newcomers from foreign coun- 
tries a challenge to help them become good citizens, 
good Americans and Christians, or do they draw lines 
of separation? Does your community have a group 
“across the tracks,” ‘‘on the south side,” or “‘on the other 
side of the factory” who are not given much considera- 
tion in community plans? What can the church or 
your League do to bring them into participation in the 
better things of the community? 
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10. Read Isa. 19.24, 25. Substitute for Egypt the 
Negro (or another racial group that is present in your 
community), and for Assyria the white race; Israel, of 
course, represents the Jewish people. Note how the 
last phrase of the twenty-third verse would read, “The 
Negro shall worship with the white.” 

11. What are the common grounds, such as civic and 
social affairs, on which Catholics and Protestants in 
your community meet? Are there other places where 
they could and should co-operate? 


CHAPTER V 


TOWN AND COUNTRY RELATIONSHIPS 


_ SOME SITUATIONS 


1. If you drove in your automobile through a cer- 
tain rural township from one end to the other and 
learned that only one person out of every eleven or only 
nine per cent of the people who live there belonged to 
any church, wouldn’t you conclude that something 
should be done to change the religious complexion of 
that particular township? ‘Ten people out of every 
eleven in no church! 

If you think this is exceptional, visit each home in 
another township in this same county and with paper 
and pencil make a record of all the church members 
who live in that area of thirty-six square miles, and to 
your surprise you will find that only one person out of 
six is connected with the church. 

A visit to the homes of a third township in this same 
county will reveal the fact that five out of every six 
living there are not affiliated with any church. 

The percentages of the population who belonged to a 
church in 1925 in the eight rural townships in this 
county were 9, 16, 17, 19, 22, 25, 28, 35. The township 
that had the best record still had two-thirds of its popu- 
lation unchurched. And this township went down from 
45 per cent to 35 per cent during the five years from 
1920 to 1925. In fact every one of the rural townships 
except one had a smaller proportion of its population 
members of a church in 1925 than in 1920. 

What is the reason for this recent decline in church 
membership in rural communities? Several things, of 
course, have contributed to it. During the ten years 
previous to 1920 American agriculture received 20 per 
cent of the total income of the nation, but since 1920 
this has decreased to only 10 per cent. In other words, 
farmers are hard up. It costs as much to run a coun- 
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try church now as it did ten years ago, and the farmer 
members only have about half as much income with 
which to pay the church expenses. 

Why are farmers too hard up to run their churches 
efficiently? Since 1914 farm taxes have more than 
doubled, that is, have gone from 100 up to 250. It 
takes-from one third to one half of a farmer’s net in- 
come to pay his taxes. 

This economic situation has discouraged our country- 
church folk. There have been nine times as many farm 
bankruptcies per year from 1923 to 1926 as there were 
each year from 1904 to 1913. 


2. Farmers are trying to sell their farms and are 
moving into the city. There is a net decrease in farm 
population of 478,000 people each year. If one fourth 
of these are church members it means that rural churches 
in America have a net loss of 119,500 resident members 
every year. In other words, the total membership of 
1,513 country churches move out of the country each 
year and leave their church buildings empty. Of course, 
they deplete many churches, not simply the 1,513 or- 
ganizations. 

Going back again to study the township that had only 
9 per cent of its population belonging to church we 
find that the average-sized church there has only 35 
members. In the next township we visited, where only 
16 per cent or 1 out of six belonged to church, we 
find that the average church has only 83 members. Are 
not these churches too small to carry on efficiently with- 
out outside help, in the way of leadership, or finances, 
or inspiration of some kind? 

It takes as much coal to heat a church having only 
33 members, as it would if the church had 133 people. 
It costs as much for the pastor who serves the small 
church to care for his family as it would if his church 
were five times as large. 


3. We have fewer leaders in the smaller churches 
whether in city or country. The church which has the 
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larger list of members from which to choose its leaders 
will naturally have more and better people to lead in 
the various activities. 

In a township in which the average church has only 
33 members these rural churches have the financial 
handicap of having a small membership, each member 
having a comparatively small income. The small amount 
of support from each church for the pastor means that 
he must have several churches on a circuit. <A circuit 
preacher is unable to be a resident pastor for each of 
his churches. The leadership in each rural church, 
therefore, rests largely with the laymen. There is a 
steady stream of these laymen that have had the most 
training flowing into the city and into the city churches. 


4. A young person, a graduate of high school and 
with a year’s training in a normal school, who was active 
in her town church of a thousand members was elected 
superintendent of young people’s work of her county 
Sunday School Association. She found the young 
people of each church in the city “sufficient unto them- 
selves” and thinking they were doing well if they kept 
their own organizations going. In many of the country 
churches she found the young people’s organizations 
small. In one church there were only five young people, 
in another there were six. She proposed to her com- 
mittee the formation of district or township organiza- 
tions which she called ‘district youth councils.” 

“You will never get the city and country young people 
to mix,’ said one member of her committee. “I have 
been here seven years and I know.” 

“You might try it, but I don’t think it will succeed,” 
said another member. “The young people in our city 
church seem to think themselves above rural folk.” 


5. During the five-year period from 1920 to 1925 
the rural churches of a certain county lost one-ninth 
of their total membership. A membership equal to the 
total membership of five average country churches dis- 
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appeared in three years’ time. At no time since the 
year 1920 did the rural churches in this county lose half 
as many members in a period of ten years as were lost 
during the three years 1923-26. Yet there was a gain 
in population during the same three years. Naturally, 
we should look long and carefully to discover the reason 
for this loss. The agricultural depression has already 
been mentioned as one of the chief factors in breaking 
down the rural morale. But there are, of course, other 
reasons. 

A series of visits to the rural schools in this county 
revealed a great dearth of religious instruction. In the 
first school there were 18 pupils, none of whom was in 
Sunday school. The next visit found 20 children in 
school with only one family that attended church or 
Sunday school. The next three visits at district schools 
found 18, 15, and 13 pupils none of whom was receiving 
any religious instruction. 

A new minister in the county doubted the report of 
these visits which showed less than 30 per cent of the 
children on the farms getting any religious instruction. 
Consequently, he decided to visit the five district schools 
in his parish. At the first school he found 8 pupils, none 
in Sunday school. ‘Two in the next school of 26 at- 
tended a church. Three out of 15 and two out of 11 
in the next two schools were getting religious instruc- 
tion. His last school with 15 had no one in Sunday 
school. He found 75 children in these five rural schools; 
only 7 of whom were getting any religious instruction, 
that is 1 out of 10. 


Somer SOLUTIONS 


1. Before we talk too much about defending the 
weak nations of Europe or dealing out justice to the 
oppressed peoples of the world we will need to change 
our own tax system whereby the average farmer pays 
from two to three times as large a proportion of his 
net income for taxes as the average business man in the 
city pays. Many important economic problems like this 
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one are waiting for the youth of our country to delve 
into with unprejudiced minds and with dauntless courage 
in order to find a solution. 

Because of the farmer’s increased taxes, and his in- 
creased interest payments on farm mortgages and be- 
cause of the discrepancy between farm prices and retail 
prices, each food-producing farm has transferred, on 
an average, $3,000 worth of wealth from country to 
city during the past seven years. This raises the ques- 
tion: Does not the city church have a great and new 
obligation to pay back part of this debt to the farm 
people who are patiently and honestly trying to keep 
up their little church out there in the countryside? 

Country people claim that members of town and city 
churches pray for them on Sunday but prey upon them 
the rest of the week. Every young person in a town or 
city church is confronted with this challenge. Let us 
discuss at this meeting how we may establish a more 
friendly relationship between the young people of our 
city and of our nearby country churches. Let us ar- 
range for an exchange of visits. We will each encour- 
age the other group, and we will establish a type of 
practical brotherhood which we have often discussed only 
in theory at our devotional meetings. 

A financial responsibility rests upon the church folk 
of the towns and cities to help the country churches in a 
financial way. This is not because the city people are 
more religious. They may be less religious. It is not 
because the city people should do missionary work nor 
because the farm people need missionary help. It is 
simply because our city industries allow for people to 
congregate in groups thus allowing for larger church 
congregations while our farming industry makes it 
necessary for people to live farther apart in order to 
have fields to cultivate and therefore we have smaller 
church congregations in the country. 





2. A church with a total membership of thirty-three 
might have difficulty in finding enough young people 
to put on a pageant even though every young person 
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there were willing to help. Should not, therefore, the 
larger church send its players out to that country church 
to repeat the play or pageant which was so successful 
at home? This suggests many types of deputation 
work or exchange of visits that could be arranged. 


3. Whatever else a county or a district or a presby- 
tery or a diocese does, it must conduct a regular pro- 
gram for training leaders for the rural churches. Such 
a county program would include classes in recreational 
leadership, in dramatization and pageantry, in worship, 
in Bible study and in methods which deal with young 
people’s organizations. Whenever these training insti- 
tutes are held in town or city churches, many oppor- 
tunities arise for developing a closer bond of fellowship 
between rural and city youth. 

At one such institute which continued for a week the 
city young people entertained in their homes the rural 
delegates, thus equalizing the expense of attendance. 
They did nothing more, however, than these same rural 
folk would have done if the conference had been held in 
one of the rural churches. 

The following plan which was worked with success 
will suggest possibilities of service to us. In a certain 
family living on a farm were two sisters who attended 
high school in a nearby city. When one of them was 
ready for college the family moved to the college town. 
The two. girls were active in one of the large city 
churches. They attended Epworth League Institutes 
and Sunday School Conventions, where they received 
a great inspiration for Christian service. One of them 
became a volunteer for the mission field. In the meantime 
the summer vacation arrived and they looked around for 
some form of Christian work, in which they could engage 
at once. It was the time of year for Vacation Church 
Schools or Daily Vacation Bible Schools. One of the 
girls-went down town to a little mission church and gave 
her services there. The older sister took the family car 
and went ten miles out into the country to a little 
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abandoned church and conducted a Vacation Church 
School for thirty-five children who lived on the farms of 
that community. What these two girls did can be 
repeated in most places and with equal success. 


4. We should take into account the fact that young 
people either in the city or country are open-minded, 
their prejudices are not deep, and they earnestly desire 
the Christian way of life. 


A dauntless young woman organized District Youth 
Councils and brought the young people together once 
every three months, that they might help each other in 
various methods of young people’s work. Numbers 
gave them inspiration. 'To see two hundred people in- 
stead of ten in one meeting encouraged them. 


Next came the organization of a County Youth 
Council and County Conferences every three months. 
The theme they selected for the first conference was 
‘Youth for Christ.”? The next theme was “The Dreams 
of Youth for a Christian World.” “Adventures in 
Christian Living” would be a splendid subject for a 
conference. 


About half of the delegates at these county confer- — 
ences came from the city churches and half from the 
country. When the officers selected chairmen for each 
discussion group or someone to debate or to lead the 
worship service, no thought was given as to whether — 
they lived in city or country. The people best suited 
for the task were selected. At the first conference nine 
of the leaders were from the city churches. and eleven 
from the country. At the second conference the city 
churches furnished five leaders and the country churches 
nine. When they elected a president for their county 
council they selected a young man from a rural church, 
but it is quite likely that never once did the nominating 
committee take into consideration his place of residence. 


This is an example of the way the young people in the 
Epworth League, the Baptist Young People’s Union, 
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the Christian Endeavor or in any other group can unite 
rural and city youth in a great Christian countywide 
program. 


5. If we are going to change the religious situation 
in rural America, we must plan to increase the percent- 
age of children receiving religious education. A church 
of 1,000 members with one pastor to support and one 
church to heat has a financial obligation to 20 churches 
whose total membership is likewise 1,000 but which has 
10 pastors to support and 20 church buildings to heat. 

In any county with a great need of religious educa- 
tion, how should we begin? Should we not ask the city 
churches to provide workers? Can we have faith enough 
to believe that a big countywide program of religious 
training can be carried out in every one of the 3,000 
counties of America? It remains for the youth of our 
churches who believe that what ought to be done can be 
done to launch a big nationwide program of this kind. 

In one county where such need was apparent, this 
was exactly what was done. The city churches were 
asked to support county religious education workers. 
The official board of the Methodist church in the city 
discussed the problem first. It was pointed out in this 
discussion that many of the members of this countyseat 
church had come from the rural communities in the 
county, and that this city church had 1,460 members, 
while the 24 rural Methodist churches combined had 
only 1,570 members. In other words, 1,460 city mem- 
bers had one pastor to support and a pastor’s secretary, 
while the 1,570 rural members had 13 pastors to sup- 
port. The city group had one church building to heat 
and light while the rural group had to pay for the 
running expenses and upkeep of 24 church buildings. 
This pointed clearly to a financial obligation on the part 
of the city church to the rural communities and the best 
method of procedure seemed to be the employment of a 
director of religious education. She was soon employed, 
paid by the city church and assigned entirely to rural 
work, 
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When this director went to her first community it was 
in the month of May, the time of the year to plan Vaca- 
tion Church Schools. 

“Shall we have this school only for the Methodist 
children,” asked the pastor’s wife, “or shall we invite 
the Baptists to take part?” 

It was, of course, decided that the school should be 
for all of the children within the community. Since 
this director was a Methodist she tried to see that the 
chairman of each local committee was selected from 
the other church. 

“Why not ask the Baptists to furnish such a worker 
too?” someone suggested. There seemed to be Bap- 
tists everywhere, and all of this work was interdenomina- 
tional. The pastor of the Baptist church in the city was 
called upon and the request was laid before him. 

“T am to have a meeting of the officers of my church 
Wednesday night,” he said, “and I will let you know 
their decision.” 

Thursday morning he called and said they were will- 
ing to co-operate in this plan. By Saturday morning a 
Baptist worker was on the field. 

In two of the communities there were Methodist and 
Episcopal churches. It was suggested that the diocesan 
director of religious education take one of these com- 
munities. This was finally arranged and proved a most 
successful plan. Considerable time was wasted at first 
by some of the older members, who seemed surprised 
that the two denominations should be asked to work 
together. 

The Lutheran pastor was quite sure that his de- 
nomination was so different from the others that this 
type of interdenominational work was impractical. But 
he discovered in the southern part of the county about 
five hundred families of Finnish immigrants who were 
Lutherans at home, but who had been in this county for 
nearly twenty years and had never had regular religious 
services. This city Lutheran church finally employed 
a young woman for six weeks during the summer to 
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conduct Vacation Church Schools among these Finnish 
farmers. 

During the previous summer only one vacation church 
school had been held in the entire county. The summer 
that the Methodist church started this work, Vacation 
Church Schools were held in 9 different rural com- 
munities with an attendance of 450 and with 40 volun- 
teer teachers assisting. The second summer, these 
schools were held in 31 different communities with a 
total attendance of 1,337 children and with 171 volun- 
teer teachers. Fifty rural churches co-operated. 

At the present time, in addition to the Methodist 
worker, the Presbyterian church of the city employs a 
full-time trained director to do rural religious educa- 
tional work. The third worker is employed jointly by 
five Baptist churches. 

The county is divided geographically into three parts, 
so that in the section assigned to each of the three 
workers an interdenominational program is carried on. 
During the nine months of the school year the time of 
these three directors is taken largely with classes in 
week-day religious education in co-operation with the 
public schools. The Methodist director has 26 such 
classes each week, the Presbyterian worker has 22. The 
three of them are reaching almost the entire county. 

They are helping the Epworth League, the Baptist 
Union, and Christian Endeavor in their work by con- 
ducting training classes in all types of young people’s 
work. During the year, 326 young people have been 
members of some of these training classes. 

How has such a program changed the religious situa- 
tion in this county? This city Methodist church started 
this rural work during the summer of 1926. Since that 
time in one township alone over 100 children have been 
enrolled in the Sunday schools. One church that had 
5 young people now has 42. Another young people’s 
group that had died, now has a thriving organization 
with 40 members. 
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This plan whereby city and rural churches co-operate 
to give religious instruction to every boy and girl in 
the county has been shown to be practical. There is 
plenty of financial help in every county-seat town, or 
city. The rural churches are glad to co-operate in the 
plan. There are plenty of young people who desire to 
give their lives to this type of religious work. Shall 
we not have faith enough to try, in the next ten years, 
to work out some such co-operative relationship between 
the city and country churches in every one of the 3,000 
counties in America? This is not missions; it is simply 
fair play. Its purpose is the equalization of the reli- 
gious opportunities of rural and city children. It offers 
a great opportunity for the youth of our churches who 
are interested in making an adventure in Christian 
living. 

Putting This Chapter Into Practice 

Make part of this meeting a discussion on ways and 
means of improving the understanding between town 
and country. Choose two or three of the suggested 
activities. Have someone present each one. Then dis- 
cuss how and when you could really carry out some of 
these enterprises. 


1. Arrange for an exchange of visits between the 
young people of a city church and of a nearby country 
church. 


2. If you belong to a large church, arrange to have 
one of the best pageants, plays, or special programs that 
you give during the year repeated in a nearby small 
church. If you are in a small church, ask the cabinet of 
a nearby city church to keep you in mind when they have 
a special program of some sort. 


3. Five or six young people from a large church 
might be willing to conduct a Vacation Church School 
for two weeks in a small rural church. 


4, Perhaps a county association of all of the Chris- 
tian agencies working with young people that would 
meet together about once in three months to discuss 
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various phases of church work and personal religious 
problems would be valuable. 


5. Work out some plan whereby the city and rural 
churches can co-operate in furnishing directors of rural 
religious education. 


6. Check roughly on the number of families who 
have relatives living in the city. Does your church get 
as much information when these relatives visit your 
community about new and better ways of carrying on 
church activities as you get on latest fashions and pol- 
ities? 

7. Many country communities plan when a worth- 
while lecturer is going to be in a nearby city to invite 
him to come to their community. Could you work out 
some such plan? How many of your young people 
take advantage of the rallies, institutes, lectures, etc., 
that come within easy reach of your town? 


CHAPTER VI 


A NEW PATRIOTISM 


Arcuments for prohibition! Arguments against 
it! Statistics to prove that the wealth of the United 
States has increased because of the abolition of the 
liquor traffic! Other statistics to prove that the death 
rate from alcoholism has increased. Stories of greatly 
increased drinking among boys and girls of high-school 
age. Equally strong proofs that there is less drinking 
among that group to-day than there was in the days of 
the licensed liquor traffic. 

In the face of this flood of conflicting evidence, what 
attitude is the young Christian going to take toward 
prohibition? That is a question for which we should all 
seek to find an honest answer—an answer which we can 
stand by—not because someone else says we should be- 
lieve thus and so, but because we have tried honestly to 
get the facts, face them squarely, and think our way 
through to a decision. 


The Effect of Alcohol on the Individual 


Some of our great daily newspapers have as a feature, 
“The Inquiring Reporter.” This “reporter” starts out 
each day with a question that he asks of representative 
people whom he meets. Imagine yourself an Inquiring 
Reporter ‘visiting some prominent citizens of your com- 
munity with the question concerning the effects of 
alcohol on the individual. 

Here are the results of one such inquiry that was 
made. 


1. The first person in the community who was se- 
lected to answer the question was a physician who was 
trusted by everyone. 

“Doctor, our city has trusted you by making you our 
city and school health officer. What message have you 
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for the boys and girls of this city and county and State 
regarding the use of intoxicating liquor?” 

“Let me have a minute to think it over,” the doctor 
said. Then he wrote these words, “Any boy or girl 
who wants to excel physically or mentally, to develop 
a strong, healthy body and an active, vigorous mind 
must leave intoxicating liquor entirely alone.” 


2. Another doctor who was consulted told of his 
twenty years’ experience as a surgeon. 

“Doctor, from your surgical experience, what have 
you to say about the effect of alcohol on the human 
system?” 

“The man who has used alcohol is a very bad surgical 
risk,” he replied. “Even simple fractures are much more 
serious with people who drink. Alcohol is a common 
cause of hardening of the arteries, cirrhosis of the liver, 
the fatty heart, contracted kidneys, apoplexy, insanity, 
digestive disturbances, and a long list of other ailments. 
It always lowers the resistance which makes diseases 
such as pneumonia more dangerous.” 

“Do you find it necessary, Doctor, to use alcohol in 
your practice?” ' 

*T haven’t prescribed alcohol in a surgical case in ten 
years,” he answered, “unless the person was an addict. 
There are plenty of substitutes for alcohol in the prac- 
tice of medicine.” 


3. A superintendent of schools was asked for his 
opinion. 

“The parents of this city have intrusted their children 
to you for thirty-four years,” said the interviewer. 
“What have you to say about drinking among young 
people?” 

“In the thirty-four years,” he said, “that I have been 
intimately associated with the young people of this city, 
seven years as principal of the high school and twenty- 
seven years as superintendent of the city schools, I must 
admit that there never was a time but that some young 
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people went astray. But there never was a time when 
fewer were going astray than now.” 

Here he began to speak with greater earnestness and 
positiveness. ‘The slanderous attacks about young 
people drinking so much,” he said, as he brought his 
fist down on the table, “are nothing but wet propaganda 
to discount the prohibition movement. Drinking among 
young people now is almost nothing compared to what 
it was twenty years ago. Then we never had a high- 
school party or dance but what there was some drink- 
ing. We often had to take some one off the floor, some- 
times three or four people. Such a thing is the rarest 
exception now.” 


4. The advice of a teacher, this time a man who has 
had years of experience training musicians, actors and 
orators, was sought. 

“We want the result of your experience and your 
advice to young people in regard to the value of intoxi- 
cants. Is it true that actors and musicians need such a 
stimulant ?”’ 

“A public career,” he testified, “makes heavy demands 
upon the vitality of the musician, actor, and orator. 
The foolish artist, instead of conserving his energies, 
wastes his powers by seeking the stimulating influence 
of alcohol or drugs.” 

“Then what happens?” he was asked. 

“YT have known many promising careers,” was the 
answer, “that were thus blighted or destroyed; but never 
one that received either temporary or permanent benefit 
from this artificial stimulation.” 


5. <A teacher of still another type, a State leader 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs, whose counsel was asked, told 
of the seventeen thousand farm boys and girls who are 
in these clubs in his State and of the twenty county 
agents who are responsible for their varied activities. 

“What advice have you to give,” was the query put 
to him, “to the farm boys and girls throughout the 
nation in regard to the use of intoxicating liquor?” 
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“JT am greatly concerned,” he began, “that our farm 
boys and girls shall become efficient farmers and home- 
makers. ‘To do this, they must live clean, think straight, 
and work hard. Boys and girls who are to succeed have 
no place in their lives for any intoxicating liquor or 


anything else that weakens their wills or injures their 
health.” 


6. Prohibition has affected too the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary and his helpers. 

“Has the passing out of the saloons had any effect 
upon your work here in the Y. M. C. A.?” a secretary 
was asked. 

‘Since the saloon went out of business,’ he said, “‘the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is devoting its entire 
energies to building Christian character and none to re- 
claiming young men, victims of the saloons. Since 
1920 the Y. M. C. A. in the United States has doubled 
its investments in buildings and equipment.” 

“This job of building manhood,” the reporter in- 
quired, “‘is not as spectacular as saving derelicts, is it?” 

“Less spectacular,” he admitted, “but more effective.” 


7. The athlete too had a testimony to contribute. 
We have read, of course, that Nurmi, the famous Finnish 
runner with a world record, is a total abstainer. Also 
we know that George Young, who won the $25,000 prize 
in the Catalina swim said that total abstinence was one 
reason for his success. It is common knowledge that 
Coach “Hurry-up” Yost, of the University of Michigan 
says, “I will not waste my time trying to train a drinker 
to play football.” 

Connie Mack, of the Athletics, once said, “All umpires 
together haven’t put as many ball players out of the 
game as Old Man Booze.” Lindbergh, the idol of Amer- 
ican youth, is also a total abstainer. 


8. So much for the great athletes of national re- 
nown. A director of physical education in one high 
school confirmed their statements by his attitude on this 
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question of drink. His ideas were so drastic that they 
are startling. 

“No boy,” was his emphatic statement, “who drinks 
any intoxicating liquor can be a member of a football, 
baseball, or basketball team of this high school.” 

“But what if one of the players should drink?” he 
was asked. 

‘He is dismissed from the team at once. The boys 
understand this.” 


9. The coach of a college team which won the inter- 
collegiate cup in a competition of track and field events, 
open to all the colleges of the country, was interviewed 
as he sat in front of his fireplace reading. On the 
mantelpiece over the fire were rows of cups and trophies, 
telling of contests fought and victories won. 

“Coach, just what are the regulations in regard to 
college athletes using intoxicants?’ was the question. 
“Is this ever allowed?” 

“No member of the football, basketball, baseball, 
track crew or any other athletic teams at this univer- 
sity is allowed to use any intoxicating drinks whatso- 
ever, nor tobacco.” 

“But why such a strict rule?” the question was re- 
peated. 


“Why? Because the fellow who goes into athletics at 


this university must be in the best of physical condition. 
That’s why.” 


10. The president of a Chamber of Commerce, a 
representative business man, was asked for his opinion. 

He was seated at his desk near the front window of 
his bank, interviewing customers who were applying to 
him for loans. Although he is the vice-president of this 
large banking institution, yet his principal concern is 
people, not money. His is a task of character study, as 
these men come to him one after another and day after 
day seeking loans. He gave his opinion about law en- 
forcement and law obedience, with especial reference to 
the Eighteenth Amendment, in writing: 
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“The Eighteenth Amendment to the American Con- 
stitution, called by some the Prohibition Amendment is 
just as much a part of our country’s laws as the anti- 
slavery amendment, the woman’s suffrage, or any other 
amendment and therefore should be obeyed by every 
American citizen. Anyone who violates the laws of his 
country has no right to expect his country’s protection.” 

To this business man, law means the protecting of 
property as it means health protection to the doctor 
and education to the teacher. If we want the help of 
the law, we must obey it ourselves. 


11. The cashier of a big savings bank which accu- 
pies a new five-story building was asked what effect 
prohibition has had on deposits in his institution. His 
answer was to show us the records of his bank which in- 
dicated a slow and steady growth for fifty years, up to 
1920. Since that time, he pointed out, the deposits 
have nearly doubled, jumping from $4,080,102.61 to 
$7,090,680.25. When he was asked for his explanation 
of this, he answered: ‘“That’s easy! The money that 
used to be spent on Saturday nights over the bar in the 
forty saloons in this city now go into children’s clothes, 
books, automobiles, and savings accounts.” 


12. The employers of labor have much to say about 
the effect of prohibition upon the work of their men. 
The manager of one of the factories of the city who 
was asked what attitude employers are taking in regard 
to hiring men who drink said: ‘“‘We won’t have them. 
Men who employ labor will not hire a man for any 
responsible position who is addicted to drink. In the 
most highly responsible positions no drinker can hold 
a job.” 

“Is that generally true everywhere?’ the reporter 
inquired. 

“Yes, large corporations universally insist on employ- 
ing only men who leave intoxicating liquors absolutely 
alone.” 


w 
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“But if you had a good man in your factory in a 
responsible position, and he got drunk, you wouldn’t 
discharge him, would you?” 

“ll tell you what we did just recently, in the case 
of a foreman in one of our departments who did just 
that thing. We warned him and asked him to let drink 
alone. Three months later he was intoxicated again. 
This time we told him that if it were repeated, he would 
lose his position. It did happen again and we discharged 
him. He made all sorts of promises about leaving booze 
alone and asked us to take him back.” 

“Did you take him?” 

“Yes. But not back to his position as foreman. We 
gave him a less responsible position in which he is re- 
ceiving about half the wages he did before. We'll leave 


him there a while and see what happens.” 


13. Here, then, are testimonies from doctors, teach- 
ers, athletes, and business men. ‘They are worth our 
serious consideration if we are interested in a real con- 
sideration of this problem. There is another angle that 
we must not forget in our study, and that is the cost of 
law breaking. State records show that the average 
criminal costs the State an average of $1,300 a year, 
and we know that the average family pays about $30 a 
year in taxes to care for our criminals. 

If we were to visit a certain district attorney and ask 
him what proportion of the cost of crime is due to 
liquor, we should be surprised at the startling statement 
he makes as he runs over his cases. 

“At least seventy-five per cent of the crimes,” he 
says, “that come before me officially as district attorney 
are due either directly or indirectly to liquor.” 


What Are Laws? 


And now we are left with one more question to answer: 
“Have we a right to make laws that prohibit the using 
of liquor and thus interfere with the personal liberty 
of good citizens? What are laws, anyway?” 
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To get an answer to such questions a professor of 
law can help us the most. Here is the opinion of one: 

“Every American law,” he explains, “is an attempt 
at social control, exercised by a preponderant majority.” 

‘**Have we always had laws by which the preponderant 
majority exercised such control over society?” he was 
asked. 

“Yes, civilization is nothing more than acquired 
obedience to this principle of social control.” 

“Ts it right, though, to pass a law that will keep 
people from drinking if they want to drink?” 

Yes, it is not only right and proper, but it is neces- 
sary that the determination of what is desirable or 
undesirable in law be left to the will of the preponderant 
majority. And this involves the right to change the 
habits of the individual citizen. Such statutes as those 
pertaining to the sale of cigarettes to minors, the sale 
of unwholesome foodstuffs, and to the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors are of this type. The will of society is one 
of the tests of the desirability of a law.” 

“What about the Volstead Law?” 

“America has spoken unmistakably about the use of 
intoxicating liquor,” he continues, ‘‘and the individual 
has no right to set up his individual standard against 
the standard set by society.” 


The Objections to the Volstead Law 
Let us now give careful consideration to the objections 
we hear to the Volstead Law, and seek the truth so as 
to be ready to answer if we can the statements of the 
liquor interests. 


“The Prohibition Amendment was put over on us too 
suddenly and while we were wrought up over the war,” 
is one objection we often hear. 

1. The Constitution of the United States provides 
specifically the way in which amendments may be made: 


a. Proposed by the National Senate by two-thirds 
vote. ; 
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b. Proposed by the National House of Representa- 
tives by two-thirds vote. 


c. Ratified by both the Senate and the House of 
three-fourths of the States. 


The Eighteenth—the Prohibition Amendment—was 
adopted in exactly the way the seventeen preceding 
amendments were adopted. ‘There could be no refer- 
endum to the voters. 


2. The United States Senate, August 1, 1917, pro- 
posed the Prohibition Amendment by a vote of 65 to 20. 


3. The United States House of Representatives, on 
December 17, 1917, proposed the Prohibition Amend- 
ment by a vote of 262 to 128. 


4. The Congress which proposed this was elected, 
with the Amendment as the dominant issue, November, 
1916, five months before the United States entered the 
War. 


5. From January 8, 1918, to January 16, 1919, 
thirty-six States, the necessary three fourths, ratified 
the Amendment with a combined vote of 4,086 to 829. 


6. Since ratification by the necessary thirty-six 
States, ten more States have ratified, with a combined 
vote of 1,016 to 416. 


7. The only States that have not ratified are Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. 


8. The movement that resulted in the Eighteenth 
Amendment began in 1851, when the first State adopted 
prohibition. 

9. When the United States entered the Great War, 
twenty-six States had voted “dry” and over 85 per cent 
of our area, inhabited by more than 60,000,000 people 
was “dry” territory. 


10. No other amendment was ever adopted so over- 
whelmingly.* 





1 Facts were assembled by the Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement and other similar organizations, 
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The Prohibition Law is too rigid. We should have 
wine and beer as they do in France, Italy, Spam, and 
Germany, and get used to prohibition gradually. These 
statements are often made by wet propagandists. 


Study the following table and note that the countries 
that drink the “light wines”—that is, France, Italy, and 
Spain—consume three times as much alcohol per capita 
in a year as we did in this country even before prohi- 
bition. France, the great wine-drinking country to 
which our wet propagandists point as ideal, also drank 
much more distilled liquors per capita than were con- 
sumed in the United States. In Germany, with its beer 
that is supposed to satisfy its drinker, there was also 
more distilled liquor drunk per capita than in the United 
States. 


Wuat tue Nations Drinx 


Average Yearly Per Capita Consumption of Alcoholic 
Beverages, 1906-10 


Measure Used—Liter (a Full Quart) 


Total Con- 
Distilled sumption in 
Liquors Wine Beer Pure Alcohol 
IPSN aT Gane Netreec otter seer oe 2.31 0.61 7.25 1.54 
INCOR WAY eae Sec seceveetvanctocestsosees 2.87 1.16 18.43 2.37 
(Cen iete igt eS eee Meee eimai 4,23 0.42 22.61 3.31 
European Russia ................ 6.09 0.86 6.52 3.41 
Swe denies ees Joh. e 6.87 0.54 21.64 4,33 
dip Lo Dien ale OY zk ee Reee 7.16 1.55 27.28 5.01 
AD Yerabea Ng (<5 Stes eae 10.44 1.50 36.16 6.82 
Wnited M States ttle. 5.51 2.37 76.25 6.89 
GReTI ay: renee ees teetensateer 7.29 476 104.98 TAT 
IATUSiir ames: Sek se ce, - ot a 7.40 19.72 52.20 7.78 
Great sD ritaliny ce: ecccins.n-e 417 1.23 123.06 9.67 
| BY) NUN eee ee be eee 5.47 5.16 220.82 10.58 
Switzerland oo.-cscccceeseecceccoes 3.82 55.63 69.01 13.71 
Fe) CCN Oley sce cei ee 3.24 69.50 84.05 14.02 
Titra yet eee ewe sce 1.02 128.58 1.63 17.29 


iraince eae oe ee etc: 8.80 144.00 71.66 22.93 
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“The Prohibition Amendment is an encroachment 
upon our personal liberty,” some say. 


All laws are similarly an encroachment upon personal 
liberty. Traffic laws, health laws, pure-food laws, com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and laws relating to 
quarantine and vaccination are familiar examples. 
Justice Taft says, “If a man thinks a law must suit him 
before he obeys it, he does not believe in a democracy 
but is an anarchist.” 


“Prohibition furnishes an opportunity for graft for 
enforcement officers,’ our wet leaders tell us. 


This is no doubt true, but no more so than with 
customs officers, revenue and tax collectors, Indian 
agents, immigration officials, and all others who handle 
the government affairs. We do not do away with the 
office of the attorney-general or with the Department of 
the Interior, when some high official in these departments 
engages in “graft” and sells an oil lease illegally. We 
simply try to get a better man in the future. We must 
remember that the very large majority of enforcement 
officers have been trustworthy in the many severe tests 
to which they are put. Sixty-five of them have given 
their lives while enforcing this law. 


While it is true the nation voted dry in 1919, yet the 
tide has turned and the country is now getting wetter, 
as is revealed by some of the straw votes. This is a 
favorite argument of those who do not favor Prohibition. 


The following State referendums show that in every 
State but one the sentiment in favor of prohibition is 
growing, and that the straw votes were ingenious devices 
of the wets to create an incorrect impression: 
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State Year Result Majority 
Aan sats eee no ee on oe ee 1912 Wet 16,000 
we NS LeCEN STATES Ge We RO ee a SE Sa Mer 1916 Dry 52,000 
@alitornia. tes. ett ee ot Fe 1914 Wet 169,000 
Calitiormiantee-57 255. ree eek. eect: 1916 Wet 101,000 
Californians 2.08 22m. one ES 1920 Wet 65,000 
Califonmiage sso s-smtnt en ee 2 1922 *Dry 34,000 
California toe on)! ost ea te eee 1923 
Colorado ane a Dry 12,000 
Coloradap 25) 55-5 94s Dry 86,000 
Massachusetts Wet 104,000 
Massachusetts Dry 4,000 
Missouri Wet 96,000 
Missouri Dry 60,000 
Michigan Dry 69,000 
Michigan Dry 207,000 
Nebraska Wet 36,000 
Nebraska Dry 30,000 
(Oni og ee ha rt it ao Re Wet 83,000 
(OL aT ers se i RN Rie ale ene 1915 Wet 55,000 
(OI opt Pe eo ay Seen eae hee oe Re 1917 Wet 1,137 
OO me et FE ot ee he Ol 1918 Dry 26,000 
(Ono eer aw Ne hee 1919 Dry 42,000 
(OO pee ee tere nn cee ee eB 1920 Dry 290,000 
(OS oy ates Oho! ae eee ee acne See ners 1922 Dry 189,000 
Oregons oe Stee eee cece eects! 1914 Dry 36,000 
OU Ae ee ce eer ee 1916 Dry 55,000 
Waals hin eton sta ct Se eee Cee ae 1914 Dry 19,000 
BWV ets Tair COM nga - cos eet csecscsesecccncks 1916 Dry 147,000 


Let us look at the recent votes of some of the so- 
called wet States: 


Missouri voted for prohibition in November, 1926, 
by a majority of 265,543, as compared with a majority 
of only 61,299 in 1920. ‘The dry vote increased by 
88,051, while the wet vote decreased by 126,193. 


California voted for prohibition in November, 1926, 
by a majority of 63,617, as compared with a majority 
of 33,943 in 1923, and this regardless of the wine in- 
dustry there. 

Massachusetts in 1922 voted wet by 103,876, but in 
1924 it had a dry majority of 8,183. In November, 
1926, it gave a 200,000 majority to Alvin Fuller, a 
bone-dry candidate for governor, over his wet opponent, 
Mr. Gaston. 


*Wets could not obtain enough signatures to secure a referendum. 
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In 1922 Illinois voted 1,065,242 wets to 512,111 drys; 
in 1926 the vote stood 840,631) wets to 556,592 drys. 
This was a decrease of 224,611 for the wets and an 
increase of 44,481 for the drys. The 101 down-State 
counties voted dry by 650 votes. Chicago lost 64,840 
wet votes and gained 64,365 dry votes. 


Prohibition works a hardship on the laboring man, 
since only the rich can buy the expensive bootleg whisky. 
Is that a justifiable criticism? 

It is true that it is more difficult for the laboring man 
to get liquor than for the rich, but let us see if this is 
really a “hardship.” 

The Boston Family Welfare Society states that as a 
result of a study of twenty cities including Saint Louis, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, New York, Washington, 
Lexington, Portland, and others, it was found that the 
number of drink cases coming to charity organization 
societies for help in one dry year (1922) showed a 
decrease of (4 per cent over a wet year (1917). Was 
this a hardship on these families or was it a help? 

The Boston Welfare Division found that out of every 
hundred neglected and dependent children that came 
under their care before prohibition, nineteen of the 
hundred came because of a drunken father. Now, in- 
stead of nineteen, only one out of each one hundred came 
as a result of a drunken father. If prohibition works 
a hardship on the laboring man, as the wets claim, it 
certainly is a great help to his children. 


It costs too much to enforce the prohibition law. Yes, 
it costs a large sum—$30,000,000 a year. But this is 
only thirty cents per capita each year. Most of us 
would rather pay this thirty cents than to meet a drunken 
driver in an automobile just once. Irving Fisher, pro- 
fessor of economics at Yale University, says prohibition 
is worth one billion dollars a year to America simply 
as an economic investment, because of the saving of grain 
that would be wasted in making liquor, because of the 
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saving of the time of men who would be away from their 
work because of drink, and because of the prevention 
of accidents that are due to intoxication. 


It is doubtful if the wets are opposing prohibition 
simply because they want to save this thirty cents per 
capita which enforcement costs, for they are spending 
large sums to discount the prohibition movement. Note 
the following extracts, said to be from a letter sent out 
from the national headquarters of the Association op- 
posed to Prohibition : 


“It costs us, on an average, $1,500,” they write, “to 
organize in a Congressional District effectively enough 
to win a congressman there. 

“Will you be one of three $500 contributors to take 
care of one district or will you be one of fifteen $100 
contributors?” 


There is more drinking now than ever before. People 
who did not drink before Prohibition went into effect 
are drinking now, is a statement that has been given 
wide circulation by the wets. If it is true, the wets 
would be perfectly satisfied with the present law, and 
would stop trying to get it annulled. Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, after a careful study of all available 
statistics, says that “the present beverage consumption 
of alcohol is certainly less than 16 per cent, probably 
less than 10 per cent of pre-prohibition consumption.” 


What Can We Do? 


On every side we see and learn of the harmful effects 
of intoxicating liquor. We see also the importance of 
obeying the law that prohibits its use. Our nation has 
spoken individually, by counties, by States, and as a 
nation on this subject. Are we going to respond to our 
country’s call to law obedience or are we going to flout 
our nation’s laws at-will? The new patriot is he who 
defends his country at home, not he who fights only 
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across the sea. The overseas fighting is over. The 
struggle at home for our country’s laws and for our 
nation’s honor has just begun. Will the young people 
of our churches unitedly respond to the urgent call for 
this New Patriotism? 


We need not only to be patriots, we need to teach 
this new patriotism of law obedience. We need to create 
public sentiment in favor of law enforcement. We need 
to teach constantly the harmful effects of intoxicants. 
We need to reply privately and publicly to the insidious 
wet propaganda that is heard everywhere. We need, by 
programs and addresses to create a new attitude, a new 
conscience, a new national patriotism. 


“*Are you for me or against me?’ asked the Flag as it went by, 
‘We are for you, we are for you,’ cried the people in reply. 
‘We will follow where you lead us; 
We are ready when you need us; 
We have pledged our heart’s devotion,’ said the people in reply.” 


Do these challenging lines of W. Jeff North represent 
the New Patriotism of the youth of America to-day? 
Are we following our heads or the headlines of news- 
papers in deciding our position in this great struggle 
for law enforcement? 

A great writer recently said, “Youth has the ability 
to take a fresh look, to dream, to aspire, to be hotly 
for a thing that’s good or hotly against a thing that’s 
bad, to believe that the desirable is practical.” 


This being true, shall we not fearlessly, authorita- 
tively, and at every opportunity stand in favor of every 
cause that is as vital as is law enforcement, and thus 
build anew in the fiber of our great nation this New 
Patriotism of which our country now is in such great 
need? 


Something to Do 


Arrange to interview, the week before you study this 
chapter, prominent people in all professions to get 
their opinions on the use of intoxicating liquor and on 
obedience to law. Report on these interviews at the 
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meeting. Ask such folks as doctors, nurses, teachers, 
an athletic coach, a Boy Scout executive, a Girl Scout 
executive, a Camp Fire executive, ministers, farmers, 
lawyers, a policeman, a judge, the president of a 
Woman’s Club, the president of Rotary, the president 
of Kiwanis, a banker, a merchant. 





Note: The quotations in this chapter from “Prohibition at Its Worst.” 
by Irving Fisher are used by the courtesy of the author. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE JERICHO ROAD 


Some SITUATIONS 


1. The dangers of the Jericho Road, which led to the 
tragedy used by Jesus to emphasize the eternal values 
of neighborliness, are symbols of the dangers which in- 
fest the path through life of the youth of today. These 
sources of danger in our own community may be tuber- 
cular dairy cows, diphtheria germs, commercial dance 
halls, poorly ventilated churches, an unwholesome water 
supply, poorly-lighted schoolrooms, or unclean movies. 


2. Two boys, one ten and the other twelve, were 
sent away to a State reform school recently from a town 
where a dozen churches were preaching the gospel of 
salvation. The superintendent of this reform school 
said that the total cost in taxes for caring for just 
these two boys, in this reform school for one year 
amounts to $1,341.64. Sin and crime are expensive. 
Right living saves money as well as life. Disease and 
ignorance, lawbreaking and profiteering, Sabbath-break- 
ing and bootlegging, take a large part of the State’s 
taxes as well as its ideals. 


8. A boy in a certain district school spent six years 
passing three grades. “Dumb!” you say. No, he 
simply was so nearsighted he could not study without 
glasses, and no one looked after the lad’s eyes. It will 
not be strange if he becomes a menace to this community 
which has thus mistreated him for six years. 


4, One young person went out from her city church 
and took charge of a small school, when one day the 
county home demonstration agent stopped to suggest 
that the children be weighed and measured regularly to 
check up on their health. 

86 
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“Didn’t want to be bothered,’ was the report the 
agent brought back from this teacher. 


5. The report of a large insurance company is that 
one-fourth of the violent deaths were due to street 
traffic and that thirty-eight per cent of these were chil- 
dren. eee ee SIT ae 


6.. Writers of books on country life tell us that in 
the country sections of America, our greatest need is 
leaders. In a certain study it was discovered that boys 
and girls who have a common-school education have four 
times the chance of becoming leaders that children with 
no education have. We also learn from this survey that 
a high-school education will give them eighty-seven times 
the chance of becoming leaders and a college education 
will give them eight hundred times the chance. 

Much is said about the low income of farm people. 
It is true that the farm population deserves a larger 
share in the nation’s wealth. It is also interesting to 
note the relation between education and farm incomes. 
In a study of 573 farm owners, it was found that the 
average income from their own labor for those with 
district school education was $318 for a year; while for 
those who attended high school it was nearly double this 
amount or $622. For those who had more than high- 
school education it was $847. 


7. In a recent study of 200 farm boys and girls 
it was found that they spent more of their Sundays read- 
ing the Sunday newspapers than they did in reading 
books. 

Except in one or two families no one in these homes 
seemed to be actively interested in the securing of 
children’s books. The cities have beautiful libraries and 
trained people to care for the children’s reading, but 
the country is without such service. 

“Ninety per cent of the people without library serv- 
ice,” says the American Library Association, “live in 
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the open country and in villages.” Read the following 
essay written in a school Monday morning by a certain 
farm boy of twelve years of age: 


“Yesterday I just sat around all day. Didn’t do 
nothing. In the forenoon I read the Sunday paper till 
dinner was ready. Then I ate. In the afternoon I 
looked at the comics until it was time to do chores. In 
the evening company came. We did not go to bed till 
eleven o’clock.” 

Would it not make a difference with such boys as 
this if they had wholesome books to read? 


In a study of 179 typical farm homes it was dis- 
covered that sixty per cent of the reading material of 
their families was newspapers, while thirty per cent 
consisted of agricultural papers, leaving only ten per 
cent for monthly magazines, periodicals on home-mak- 
ing, and children’s magazines. 


8. Ina certain small open-country community a few 
neighbors were meeting together when the question of 
local community improvement came up for discussion. 

“There are too few of us,” said one of the neighbors, 
“to do anything.” 

“Our church is dead,” said another. ‘We have only 
two or three church services a year now.” 


“We have no young people,” another complained. 
“They go away to high school and then never come back 
here to live. We have only six young people in the 
whole neighborhood!” 

They told how large their rural schools used to be 
and how small they were now, how people didn’t visit 
each other as they once did, and how impossible it was 
to make any community improvements. 

“There’s no use trying to get electricity out here,” 
someone said, with great finality. “They tried it in 

(naming a nearby town) and failed. I know 
there’s no use.” 
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Some SouvuTions 


1. The good Samaritan found his place in the eter- 
nal words of Jesus because he had time to be concerned 
for his fellow men, while the other travelers were too 
busy to think of anyone but themselves. 

We, too, will find God in such everyday activities as 
removing poverty and peonage, relieving sickness and 
dissipating ignorance, condemning illicit business and 
improving unwholesome living conditions. We find God 
as we help him to make his world better and as we make 
our own community a better place in which to live. For 
two thousand years we have used the expression, “He is 
a good Samaritan.” For two thousand years the church 
has been “binding up wounds.” Yet Jesus taught us 
that in addition to “preaching the gospel to the poor” 
and “healing the broken-hearted” we must also “preach 
deliverance to the captives,” and “set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” In order to do this we must clean up 
the infested Jericho Road and make it a place of safety. 
While some of us are carrying the robbed man to the 
inn, others must pursue the robbers. We must not rest 
with nailing up a sign which says, “Dangerous travel- 
ing between here and Jericho”; but we must nail the 
robbers and remove the sources of danger. 


2. How may unfortunate boys be saved from re- 
form schools? Better homes, play grounds, libraries, 
village parks, visiting nurses, week-day classes in reli- 
gion, church visitors, and many other things would help. 

“But such things are expensive,” you say. Yes, it 
costs $1,100 to provide classes in week-day religious 
education regularly in connection with the public schools 
of an entire town for half a year. Play apparatus for 
a school or playground costs about $250. This seems 
like a large expenditure—a total of $1,350. But it 
takes just about this amount, it is said, to keep only two 
boys in a reform school for one year. It costs less to 
clear the Jericho Road of robbers than to build a 
hospital at every lonely curve. 
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Let us help God build a new world where every coun- 
try is a Christian country, and every family a Christian 
home. 


3. The laws of God relate to health as well as to 
heaven, to the way we treat our dumb animals as well as 
to the way we treat our neighbors, and to the robbing 
of the soil as well as to robbing God. 

As the young people go out from our high schools 
and training classes to teach rural schools, what an 
opportunity they have for helping God build a better 
world in their own school rooms! Young teachers and 
church workers will some day discover that the “king- 
dom of God” which they talk about in church is the 
“kingdom of Good” which they help God build out there 
in their schoolrooms. 

We are co-workers with God as we care for the health 
of our children. Salvation is not confined to an emo- 
tional experience alone when we renounce sin but in- 
cludes also salvation from accident and disease, from 
ignorance and immorality. The building of a suitable 
playground in order to keep children off the streets will 
reduce the per cent of accidents to helpless children. 

When we are constructing a playground we are work- 
ing with God to build a better world. A hot lunch at the 
school, a toxin-antitoxin clinic to prevent diphtheria, 
vaccination to prevent smallpox, and the testing of 
cattle against bovine tuberculosis all contribute to the 
health of our children and are a part of the laws of 
God. Young people can find in the work of a farm 
bureau agent, a home demonstration worker, a county 
nurse, a teacher or a county librarian a full six-days- 
a-week program for improving community life. 


4, If we want to build a better country life, we will 
do it largely by helping boys and girls to become 
trained for leadership. As a teacher, any young per- 
son will find a great opportunity for Christian service 
in training the nation’s future leaders. The young 
school-teacher has more to do with farm prosperity than 
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the agricultural economist or anyone else. If she is 
teaching in a grade school, she can encourage her boys 
and girls to go on to high school. If she is a high-school 
teacher, she can fire her pupils with an ambition to get 
a college education. This is one practical way to help 
build a better world. 


5. The American Library Association recommends 
the organization of a “county library” which operates 
from the county seat and takes books out daily by 
means of a book wagon to every hamlet, grange, and 
rural school. 


The way this operates in a typical county is shown 
by the following plan: In this particular county there 
are 3,500 pupils in the city schools and 4,200 in the 
rural schools. The country boys and girls were without 
library service. A book wagon was secured and a county 
librarian was employed. She established depositories 
in some store in the twenty small villages of the county. 


The storekeeper is glad to care for these books be- 
cause of his civic interest. Besides it brings customers 
to his store. About 200 books are kept in some store 
in each of these 20 communities and are changed every 
two months. A small set of 20 books is placed in each 
of the 118 district schools of the county and 200 books 
in each of the 10 village schools. It is interesting to 
watch the book wagon back up in front of the door of 
a rural school and see the teacher and pupils climb in 
and select their books. It is a real library on wheels, 

Granges, churches and clubs can have the use of any 
special type of books needed. Books on recreation, 
story-telling, dramatization and pageantry, church 
architecture, methods of teaching, child psychology, 
evangelism, and church finances can be ordered at any 
time by any church. 

The interesting part is that this rural free delivery 
of books for the entire rural sections of this average 
county only costs ten cents per person. The amount is 
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voted by the county board of supervisors and is paid 
from the regular county taxes. 


“What does a county library have to do with reli- 
gion?” you ask. A county librarian reaching 20,000 
rural people has a great opportunity to bring to them 
helpful character-building influences. By such means 
as this we help God in his task of building a better 
world. 

Twenty-five years ago the Discipline of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church had only seven lines in it which 
dealt with social service. In the present Discipline 
there are twenty-six pages given to this subject. The 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, and nearly all 
of the great denominations have commissions on social 
service. The churches are trying to find a way to make 
the Jericho Road a highway of holiness, to make each 
community a Christian community and each home a 
Christian home. We Christianize our community by 
putting the spirit of Christ into the institutions which 
we have. oy Sees 


6. A community where it was said, “There are too 
few of us to do anything”—“We have no young people” 
—after a discussion of local community improvement, 
finally decided to put on a home-talent play. They built 
a temporary platform at the front end of the old aban- 
doned church. When the evening came for the per- 
formance this old building which they said had not had 
as many as fifty people in it at one time in thirty years 
was too small. Chairs had to be carried in to seat the 
three hundred who came to the dramatic performance. 
This encouraged them to try another project. Electric 
lights in the farm homes seemed to be a practical need. 
A “mass meeting’? was scheduled at which a representa- 
tive of the nearest large power company was asked to 
speak. A second meeting followed, committees were 
appointed, and within six weeks the poles for the electric 
line were being set. And so nearly all community im- 
provements come as a result of local initiative and hard 
work, 
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“What relation is there between rural dramatics and 
rural religion or between an electric power line and the 
light of the gospel?” Simply this: that a happy and 
a “modern” home and a friendly neighborhood where 
there is a chance for self-expression and growth are 
needed in order that religion may grow in our hearts 
and in our homes as well as in our church life. Where 
home life or community life is at a low ebb, hatreds, 
jealousies, quarrels, gossip, loneliness, and sin rob us of 
the abundant life and leave us by the roadside to await 
the ministrations of some good Samaritan to nurse us 


back to life. 


7. In most rural communities we have a grange. 
What service can we render to our community through 
such an organization? 


A study of 839 grange meetings showed a wide vari- 
ety of subjects which were discussed on the program. 
The total number of meetings given to each subject 
is indicated in the following list before each topic: 


14 Health 
5 Consolidation of schools 
22 Other school subjects 
8 Foreign countries 
31 Marketing 
51 Farm crop production 
54 House work 
15 Beautification 
4. Law enforcement 
94 Patriotic day programs 
2 Roads 
6 Civics 
26 Child training 
14 Religion 
li Reforestation 
38 Love for country life 
167 Music 
8 Taxation 
3 Bovine tuberculosis 
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23 General subjects 

49 Current events 

12 Times played games 

14 Times discussed recreation 

47 Times home talent plays were given 
137 Times conferred degrees 


If you were the officer in one of these granges and 
made out the programs, and you wanted to stimulate 
an interest in such a subject as law enforcement, you 
would have here the opportunity to increase those four 
meetings to fourteen. Likewise you could change the 
attitude of your community on any other subject, such 
as health, civics, recreation, or religion. Ninety per 
cent of all community improvement comes about as a re- 
sult of local initiative. We do not make the world better 
by wrapping our cloak of righteousness about us and 
staying out of community activities. The Levite and 
the priest on the Jericho Road did that. We will do 
better if we take off our coats, roll up our sleeves and 
get into the thick of the work for community upbuild- 
ing. 

8. In our churches we need a new emphasis on ways 
and means of finding God in the everyday activities of 
our home community. We need to make our economic 
life a co-operative brotherhood. We must not exploit 
the resources that God has given us—lands or forests 
or people. We must not waste these resources on costly 
competition, in business, in marketing farm produce, in 
sectarianism. We must not treat labor as a commodity 
to be purchased at the lowest possible price. We must 
not try to influence legislation for profit. 

Not everyone “looks out for number one.” The 
teacher doesn’t. The physician and the pharmacist 
don’t. The motorman, the engineer,. the fireman, the 
stenographer, the telephone operator and a hundred 
others do not. It is possible to make our economic life 
a co-operative brotherhood. 

We as Christians are studying the socially constructive 
measures in business. The true test of business is not 
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getting control of property and men; it is to create and 
produce the world’s goods; it is service to one’s fellows. 
While we are making a living we are improving our home 
communities. 

A successful church is one that is really changing the 
spirits of men from selfishness to unselfishness, from 
greed and self-seeking to generosity and giving, from 
narrowness of vision to breadth of vision, and from 
sorrow and bitterness to joy and thanksgiving. 


Studying Your Own Jericho Road 


1. Be sure that in working through this chapter 
you emphasize the point that is stressed—that the un- 
fortunate victims of the Jericho Road are not to blame 
and that the modern good Samaritan is out to improve 
the conditions of the road before the harm is done. 


2. Are there any roadhouses or other undesirable 
places that have an unwholesome influence on the young 
people of the community? Discuss how the church and 
the organized Christian young people can help to coun- 
teract that evil influence, or, better, clean up the 
situation. 


3. Would your community be helped by a play- 
ground, a parish house, new traffic regulations, side- 
walks, better law enforcement, a water system, street 
lights, a village park, a circulating library, a co-opera- 
tive market? Would it help to organize the boys and 
girls of your community into Scouts, or similar groups, 
into competitive baseball or basketball teams? (Could 
a high-school coach, or a boy or girl who is home from 
college, help work these out?) Choose from the fore- 
going list those topics that present the most important 
needs of your community. Ask someone to prepare and 
speak on each. Follow each speech with a discussion. 


4, Ask someone to speak on each of several ways by 
which a rural teacher can work with God in improving 
your own Jericho Road, such as health work, play and 
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recreation, vocational guidance, co-operative enter- 
prises, urging the need of higher education. 


5. Arrange a presentation of the service that Chris- 
tian workers in each of the following professions can 
render to improve your local community: county nurse, 
home demonstration agent, farm bureau agent, county 
librarian, doctor, county prosecuting attorney, teacher. 


6. Are there children in your county who are back- 
ward because they are defective or underprivileged who 
might have the cause of their trouble removed by medical 
care? What can the League do to help solve that 
problem? 


7. The central task of the Epworth League is to 
enlist all young people in intelligent and vital Chris- 
tian living. Which of these suggested adventures in 
service would make the strongest appeal for such en- 
listment? Which enterprise would make being a Chris- 
tian seem most worth while? 
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